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Thirty-sixth Annual Report. 


The Council met twice during the year. It mourns the loss 
of Mr. John Barr, F.I.C.S., one of its oldest members ; he became 
a member of the Council in 1924 and was Hon. Treasurer 1925-41 ; 
his kindly interest was a stimulus to all. 

The Annual Lecture was given by Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., 
on ‘Lancashire Presbyterianism Three Hundred Years Ago.” 
In October Rev. J. T. Gillespie, M.A. resigned the Secretaryship 
owing to pressure of work, and Rev. J. F. Marquis, B.A. was 
appointed Acting Hon. Secretary. The Hon. Treasurer reports a 
deficit in the accounts, the first for some years. This is due to 
the increased cost of the Society’s work. The thanks of the 
Society are due to the Hon. Treasurer and the Hon. Auditor, 
Mr. A. F. Price. It is hoped that efforts to increase membership 
and to spread interest will improve the financial position, but 
this cannot be satisfactory until the Church shows still more 
interest in its history. The revised register is: Life Members 20, 
Institutions 6, Members 127, Congregations 195. 

The Archivist, Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., has had an increasing 
number of enquiries as to Baptismal, Congregational and other 
records, and has given great care to that work. She has done 
important work on the scheme for restoring Bunhill Fields Burial 
Ground. London Wail records and plate have been on loan to 
the Guildhall Museum for exhibition. Faithful Pack’s picture of 
Edward Irving has returned after touring with the Arts Council’s 
Exhibition, The Council thanks Mr. R. S, Robson for his generous 
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gift of valuable books and a bookcase ; also Mr. W. H. Buchanan 
for photographic work. The Council is also grateful to other 
donors who have added to our possessions and filled gaps. The 
help of voluntary workers in cleaning war-damaged books and 
of the Office Staff is greatly appreciated. 


The Council requests that the Grant of {50 by the Assembly 
and the Grant for rent be continued. It believes that the Society’s 
work increases in value and usefulness to the Church, and believes 
in the future while preserving the records of the past. 


S. W. CARRUTHERS, President. 
J. F. Marguis, Acting Hon. Secretary. 





Librarian’s Report. 


The progress of cleaning and re-arranging the books has been 
satisfactory, thanks to the steady work of Miss Kelley and her 
assistants, Mrs. Morrison, Miss Brownlee and Miss Ferguson. 


Consultations and enquiries are steadily increasing, from 
congregations, and from individuals in many parts of the world ; 
it is evident that the value of the library and archives is being 
more fully realised. No trouble is spared to give enquirers the 
information desired. 


Thanks are due to many donors for books, given singly or in 
small quantities. The acquisition of the year has been the large 
and valuable collection (including his Notebooks) of Mr. R. S. 
Robson, the material which is the groundwork of his numerous 
historical papers. This additional proof of his devotion to the 
Society calls for warmest thanks. 


Congregations are even now not fully aware of the importance 
of sending Annual Reports, Congregational Magazines, pro- 
grammes of concerts, sales of work, special meetings, etc. These 
are carefully filed, and are of much value to the historian. 


S. W. CARRUTHERS, Librarian. 
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Lancashire Presbyterianism Three 
Hundred Years Ago 
(1640—1660) 

By F. J. SmitHen, M.A., B.D. 


This is a subject of great importance and interest for English 
Presbyterians, partly because Presbyterianism was more fully 
established in Lancashire than in most parts of the country ; 
and partly because of the character of the men who were leaders 
of Presbyterianism in the county. The records of some of the 
Classes have been preserved and printed, and we have a good 
deal of knowledge, too, of the doings of the Provincial Assembly. 
It is worth while, moreover, to make the acquaintance of some 
of the leading Presbyterians, a few of whom were obliging enough 
to leave Diaries and Memoirs which throw much light on the 
times in which they lived, and the proceedings in which they 
were involved. The rather fiery Warden Heyricke, of the 
Collegiate Church of Manchester, “holy and peaceable Mr. 
Angier,” of Denton, Henry Newcome, Adam Martindale, Charles 
Herle, and may others, are men worth knowing. I cannot claim 
that this Lecture is the result of original research, and within the 
confines of one Lecture I can deal only with certain aspects of 
Lancashire Presbyterianism in the stirring times of Charles I and 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate—a subject which has 
received much fuller treatment in Dr. Robert Halley’s Lancashire 
Its Puritanism and Nonconformity. 1 am only too well aware 
of how much I have had to leave out, and that I have concentrated 
mainly on the Manchester area, which is by no means the whole 
of Lancashire, much less of England, whatever Manchester people 
may believe! But our Annual Lecture is meant to be popular 
as well as learned, and I venture to hope that mine will not 
entirely fail to interest you, especially if you are not deeply 
versed in seventeenth century ecclesiastical history. 

Speaking of our period generally, we may say that the county, 
like the country as a whole, was divided in its allegiance. 
Puritanism was strong in some districts, and during the Civil 
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Wars, Manchester and Bolton were Parliamentary strongholds. 
Their motto was, ‘‘ for the king and parliament.’’ Wigan, on the 
other hand, was a Royalist stronghold, ‘‘ for the king” only. In 
the Northern part of the county particularly, Roman Catholicism 
was still very prevalent. Oliver Heywood, afterwards Minister 
of Coley, in Yorkshire, was born in 1630, and baptized at Bolton, 
and has left some interesting indications of the spirit of the 
Puritans of that district at the time when Charles I and Laud 
were pursuing their high-handed policies— 

““ Many days of prayer have I known my father keep among 
God’s people ; yea, I remember a whole night wherein he, Dr. 
Bradshaw, Adam Fearniside, Thomas Crompton, and several 
more excellent men, did pray all night in a parlour at Ralph 
Whittal’s, as I remember upon occasion of King Charles the 
First demanding the five members of the House of Commons. 
Such a night of prayers, tears and groans I was never present 
at in all my life; the case was extraordinary, and the work 
extraordinary.” 

And again, 
“In the parlour of my father’s house at a private fast, many 
Christians being present, when my uncle Francis was at prayer, 
wonderfully carried out in affection and strong wrestlings, all 
on a sudden a bright shining light, far brighter than the sun, 
shone in the room. It dazzled and astonished them. My 
uncle gave over. They rose off their knees; were amazed ; 
said nothing, but looked one upon another; heard no voice. 
It continued about a quarter of an hour, as long as one might 
have gone to the further side of the Little Meadow and back 
again, as Luke Hoyle hath told me, who was then present. 
This was a little before the wars in the heat and height of the 
bishops’ tyranny over godly ministers.” 
Whatever the explanation of the bright light may be, it is obvious 
that the Lancashire Puritans were men mighty in prayer, and 
men who were not likely to submit easily to those whom they 
regarded as seeking to force ungodly policies upon them. 

When the Long Parliament was elected, Lancashire returned a 
majority of Puritan members who were opposed to the measures 
which the king and the bishops were endeavouring to impose on 
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the country. These members kept their constituents well informed 
of what was happening in Parliament, and various petitions went 
up from the county, to Parliament, or to the King. A petition to 
Parliament thanked it for ““Expunging the innovations in religion,” 
and asked among other things, that ecclesiastical matters might 
be settled by a national Synod. A widely signed petition presented 
to the King by Warden Heyricke professed loyalty to him, 
thanked him for what he had done for the reformation of religion, 
pressed him to govern in conjunction with Parliament, and urged 
him to continue with the good work. As Halley neatly puts it, 
“It was not easy for the King to answer such an address. It 
thanked him for what he had done, although he was sorry for 
having done it; and prayed him to continue in the good course 
which he had resolved to abandon.” 


In spite of such petitions, the Civil War soon broke out. I 
cannot deal with it as it affected Lancashire, but I cannot refrain 
from mentioning the story of Roswurm, the German military 
engineer, who coming to Manchester, agreed to serve the 
Parliamentarians for a certain sum. The next day he was offered 
a considerably larger remuneration by the Royalists. He was, 
however, a man of his word, and kept to his contract, rendering 
great help to the Parliamentarians in erecting defences at 
Manchester and elsewhere, but he found great pleasure in 
continually grumbling at the meanness of his Puritan employers. 
The tide of Civil War rolled to and fro over the county, bringing 
distress to many humble folk, and loss to some of the great 
families of the county on both sides. Puritan preachers like 
Warden Heyricke did a great deal by their preaching to maintain 
the spirit of the Puritans throughout this difficult period. The 
godly, too, wrestled with the Lord in prayer that the victory 
might rest with them. Victories were attributed to prayer ; 
defeats were obviously due to some defect or neglect in the 
praying of the faithful. 


We must pass on now to consider the establishment of 
Presbyterianism in Lancashire, which followed, of course, the 
labours of the Westminster Assembly. The two men appointed to 
represent Lancashire at the Assembly were Richard Heyricke, and 





Charles Herle, Rector of Winwick, near Warrington, the richest 
living in the North of England. Both were Oxford men, and 
Herle was the more convinced Presbyterian of the two. When 
Twisse, the original Prolocutor of the Assembly, died, Herle was 
appointed to succeed him, a testimony to the esteem in which he 
was held, due perhaps to the fact that, as Fuller puts it, “‘ he was 
so much the Christian, the scholar, and the gentleman, that he 
could agree in affection with those who differed from him in 
judgment.” A petition ‘ of many thousands of the well-affected 
gentlemen, ministers, freeholders, and other inhabitants of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster ”’ was received by Parliament in the 
late Summer of 1646. The petition asked ‘‘ That that discipline 
and government which is most agreeable to the Word of God and 
the example of the best reformed churches, according to the 
advice of the Assembly of Divines of both kingdoms, may with all 
possible speed be perfected and confirmed by your civil action.” 
It is interesting to note that one reason given is the growth, in the 
unsettled state of affairs which existed, of schism, and the 
erection and multiplication of ‘‘ separate congregations.” The 
petitioners show that they abhor separatism, and have no desire 
for toleration, for they go on, “ That some strict and speedy 
course may be taken for the suppressing of all separate 
congregations of Anabaptists, Brownists, heretics, schismatics, 
blasphemers, aud other sectaries, which do or shall refuse to 
submit to the said discipline and government.” 

In October, 1646, Parliament approved of the division of the 
county of Lancaster into nine classical presbyteries, and the 
names of the Ministers and laymen “ fit to be of the said several 
classes ’”’ were also approved. These latter are almost all specified 
as gentlemen, yeomen, although one or two clothiers and mercers 
are included. It will be interesting to look at the First, or 
Manchester Classis, getting down to work. Its first meeting was 
held on February 16th, 1647, a fact which was duly commemorated 
by the present Manchester Presbutery last year. As was only to 
be expected, Richard Heyricke, Warden of the Collegiate Church 
of Manchester, was chosen to be Moderator for the first Meeting. 
Then the names of the Elders chosen for the various Congregations 
were noted. It was reported that no Elders had appeared from 
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Newton, and that “ the reason was because of some difference 
betwixt minister and people.” Sunt lachrymae rerum! The 
Classis agreed on its rules of procedure, which need not detain 
us except perhaps to note that our seventeenth century forefathers 
were truly Presbyterian in their determination that everything 
should be done decently and in order. One rule reads, “ That 
none shall beginne to speake till he who spake before bee sat 
downe.” There was to be no shouting one another down. More 
important is the fact that the Classis immediately got down to 
the question, so dear to the heart of the Presbyterians of that 
period, of discipline in relation to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. If people go to other Churches, they are not to be 
admitted to the Sacrament unless they present a testimonial of 
their good life and conversation from the eldership of thier own 
congregation. If they are of the same Classis as the Church to 
which they go, they must submit to examination by the Elders 
as though they were members of that Church. If they are from 
a different Classis, they must satisfy the Elders of their knowledge 
and good life. 

The Classis soon had some difficult cases on its hands. Charges 
were brought against James Parkinson, ruling elder for Chorlton. 
These were set forth at the second Meeting of the Classis. 
Parkinson was accused of fornication, slander, swearing, and 
violence. The violence consisted of casting ‘“‘ a pott and a flagon 
at the face of another man,” but there had been some provocation, 
as the other man had first called Parkinson a knave. After 
careful consideration of the case, extending over two or three 
Meetings, the Classis declared Parkinson unfit to be a ruling 
elder ; but, as Halley says, “ it is strange that a man suspected 
of such scandals should have been elected to this responsible 
office.” 

As an illustration of how disciplinary matters were dealt with 
by the Manchester Classis, we may take the case of Mr. Toby 
Furness, Minister at Prestwich. Furness was a regular attender 
at the Classis Meetings, and was sometimes its Moderator, but he 
had enemies. On November 16th, 1647, he complained to the 
Classis that one John Broxup had scandalized him privately, and 
he brought ‘‘a very large testimony from the inhabitants of 
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Prestwich for his soundness in doctrine, and integrity of life.”’ 
John Broxup brought witnesses on the other side, who asserted 
that Furness had refused to baptize certain infants without due 
cause ; that some had been debarred from attending Communion 
without cause; and that Furness had been seen riding from 
Manchester to Prestwich in a condition which indicated that he 
had been imbibing too freely. At the next Meeting, Broxup 
refused to produce any more witnesses, and wanted the Classis 
to proceed to censure on the proofs already presented. Furness, 
however, produced a number of witnesses, who attributed the 
impression Furness had made on his Gilpin-like journey to the 
wildness of the horse, which was a young mare, not used to being 
ridden. Another witness for Furness was produced at the next 
Meeting after that. Still another witness appeared for Furness 
at the fourth Meeting at which the case was under consideration. 
At the fifth Meeting, Broxup was told that he could bring his 
witnesses forward again for re-examination, but he refused. 
Finally, at the sixth Meeting, the Rev. Toby Furness was cleared 
of all charges. In regard to baptism, he had done nothing 
contrary to the Directory; in denying people admission to the 
Lord’s Supper he had done nothing that had not been agreed to 
by the whole local eldership. The weight of evidence was against 
his having been “‘ overcome with strong drink ”’ on the ride from 
Manchester to Prestwich. All this is particularly interesting, as 
making it clear that the Classis was not prepared to condemn or 
acquit without full consideration ; that it sought to be just, and 
.to give a fair hearing to both sides. That should be remembered 
when the seventeenth century Presbyterians are accused of the 
harshness of their discipline. 

The Classes sometimes had difficulty with Ministers who 
continued to function even though they had not been approved 
by the Classis, and who continued to wear the surplice and 
commit other faux pas. At its first Meeting, on March 25th, 1647, 
the Bury Classis had to consider charges against Thomas 
Blackburn, Minister of Rivington. He neglected his duties, 
which was an occasion for some to drink and profane the Lord’s 
Day. There was reason to think he was not lawfully ordained, 
yet he baptized children, even children of popish parents, and in 
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the absence of the father, a practice which the Presbyterians 
had for long greatly disliked. And the bad man “ useth to kneele 
down att his first comeing into ye deske and pulpitt,’”’ and 
associates with profane company. At the next Meeting, 
Blackburn presented evidence of ordination, but it was queried 
whether an ordination by a bishop in December, 1644 or September 
1645 was valid. This question was referred to the Provincial 
Assembly. A Provincial Synod held at Preston in November, 
1648, declared on this point, that ‘‘ One ordained minister by 
a bishoppe since the abolition of Episcopacie by the Parliamt. 
may not bee admitted as a minister to a place without satisfaccon 
given for his acceptinge of the said ordination.’’ At a later 
Meeting, the well-affected of the Congregation of Rivington 
having, after six months of Mr. Blackburne, decided that they 
had had enough of him, the Classis resolved not to approve of 
him as Minister at Rivington. At the same Meeting of the Bury 
Classis it was resolved that “ no known Independent, Arminian, 
Anabaptist, or Antinomian, shall be permitted to preach in any 
of our congregations.” In July 1647, the Bury Classis decided 


to consult the Manchester Classis on the question of how far, past 
scandals should be taken into consideration in the exercise of 


” 


“ discipline.’ It is interesting thus to find one Classis consulting 
another. The result of the consultation was that it was decided 
that “‘ we are to looke backe to scandalls to or from ye laying 
downe of the formr. govt.” 

Then trouble arose in the Bury Classis over Mr. Pollitt, who 
had been exercising a ministry at Milnroe, without the 
approbation of the Classis. He had formerly been at Chorlton, 
and it was discovered that he was a most unsatisfactory person. 
He had “ been a great burden to all or most places where he 
hath been minister ;” he had mixed in the company of malignants, 
had worked on Fast days, had upheld episcopacy, was given to 
swearing, backbiting and slandering, had had as many as eight 
or nine “ notorious swearers’’ in his house at one time; had 
gone to an ale feast on the very day on which the Parliamentary 
forces were fighting at Warrington, when presumably he ought 
to have been on his knees ; and had even been seen by a Chorlton 
man attending a horse race on Barlow Moor. The final outcome 





of all these scandalous ways is not indicated in the Minutes, 
though at one Meeting, Mr. Pollitt was dismissed from attending 
the Classis. Mr. Robert Gilbody, Minister of Holcome, was 
charged by his elders with frequenting ale houses, going to a horse 
race, playing bowls on a common ale house bowling green, 
marrying people contrary to the Directory and ordinance of 
Parliament, admitting persons to the Sacrament without the 
consent of the eldership, and so on. Gilbody’s defence was not 
regarded as satisfactory, and he was suspended from exercising 
his ministry at Holcome, or in any other congregation within 
the Classis. But the Classis did not want any injustice to be 
done to the erring brother, and two members were appointed to 
go into the Accounts of Holcome Chapel, to see whether any 
arrears of pay for the period prior to his suspension were due to 
him. Gilbody’s case illustrates how a Minister might “get 
across” his elders, and in some matters try to take things into 
his own hands too much. Various cases of immorality among 
Church members were also dealt with by the Classis, and offenders 
debarred from attending the Lord’s Supper. All this gives an 
interesting insight, not only into the customs of the times, but 
also into the attitude of the Presbyterians and the work of the 
Classes. 

A very important part of the work of the Classis was the 
approval and ordination of Candidates for the Ministry. At the 
first Meeting of the Manchester Classis, it was announced that 
three men intended to offer themselves for examination. There 
was some difficulty over Adam Martindale, who had certain 
scruples which he wanted resolved. Martindale had been 
ministering for some time at Gorton, where the Independents 
were trying to get a footing, and he was attracted by some of the 
arguments of the Independents. At this time he appears to have 
been not quite certain whether he was a Presbyterian or an 
Independent. As he says, in his own “Life,” he thought that 
“‘deacons were as fully warranted and required in scripture 
(where they might be had) as ruling elders, if not more,” and 
that both should be solemnly ordained by the imposition of 
hands. He was critical of the ‘‘ new classical form,’’ which, he 
said, would oblige him to feed by discipline those whom he could 





not feed by doctrine, since he was never likely to see the faces 
of a tenth part of them. Nor was he happy about the powers 
of the Classis over its constituent congregations. “‘I had no 
mind,” he says, “to meddle with the affaires of other 
congregations, except by way of advice and assistance in some 
extraordinary cases upon their desire; and for our owne I was 
verily perswaded that if I were once ordained and an eldership 
settled, we could doe all our businesse amongst ourselves, or 
else it would not be done at all.’’ Martindale consulted some 
of the Presbyterian Fathers, including Heyricke and Angier, 
and also appears to have brought his doubts before the Classis, 
as in the Minutes for June 9th, 1647, we read, ‘‘ Mr. Adam 
Martindale being dealt with by some members of this Classis, 
hath received satisfaction, as by these following particulars 
may appear.”’ Then followed six ‘“‘ points” signed by Martindale 
himself and by four members of the Classis, of which Nos. 4 
and 5 read, “‘ The congregation of Gorton (though it stand in 
need of much reformacion) yet is such a Church as may be 
communicated with in all ordinances without a new constitution ; 
Elders of several churches haveing the consent of the major 
part of every congregation, distributively considered, may rule 
their churches in comon unto all censures.” Apparently 
Martindale now admitted the right of the Classis to exercise 
discipline over the local Churches. 

The case of Martindale is worthy of further consideration. He 
was not too happy at Gorton, and soon accepted the living of 
Rostherne, in Cheshire. There was no Classis in Cheshire, and 
he applied to the Manchester Classis for ordination. Let us 
hear his own words—‘‘ And I was there examined (to use their 
own stile) in the arts, in the tongues, and in divinity, and 
approved. Then there was sent from the Classis (as was usuall in 
such cases) a writing, to be read in the church and after fixed 
on the church doore, importing what satisfaction I had given, 
and that if no just exception were put in they would proceed 
to ordain me.” Unfortunately, however, there were some who 
questioned Martindale’s title to the living, and the Classis dallied 
for so long that Martindale grew impatient, and decided to go 
to London for ordination. The day after he arrived in London 
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he heard that the Classis was then meeting in St. Andrew 
Undershaft, in Leadenhall Street. He arrived—and here we will 
let him again speak for himself—‘‘ when they were just upon 
going home, and they had beene gone ere I came but that they 
were stayed by another young man, that came as I did when 
they were upon the point of departing. I acquainted Mr. 
Blackwell, minister of the place and scribe of the Classis, with 
my business, length of my journey, and ignorance of the time 
and place. He went in and pleaded my cause so that I was 
admitted, though Dr. Spurstowe, the moderator that day, was 
somewhat discontented at their late staying in that place. In 
a word, I was examined then and approved, and the next day, 
July 25th, 1649 . . . . ordained in the same Church, Mr. Manton 
(after Dr.) being chairman.” So this Lancashire man, serving 
in a parish in Cheshire, obtained easily and quickly in London 
the ordination which the Manchester Classis had delayed to 
confer upon him because of the fact that his right to his living 
was being challenged. 

The Lancashire Classes took the question of ordination very 
seriously. In accordance with the terms of the Parliamentary 
Ordinance, they assured themselves that candidates were more 
than 23 years of age, and had taken the Covenant. They required 
from them certificates of academic attainments and good character, 
and evidence that they were desired and elected by the people 
of a parish or Church, and that no objections to them had been 
raised. Then the ordinands were required to write a Latin 
thesis on such themes as, An gratia dei sit irresistibilis? An 
Christus sit mortuus pro omnibus et singulis hominibus? An lex 
moralis sit abrogata? An renati possunt vivere sine peccato ? 
Modern ordinands might have difficulty in answering some of the 
questions satisfactorily even in English, while to do so in Latin 
might be quite beyond their powers. But most of the 
seventeenth century ordinands appear to have been sufficiently 
orthodox in theology, and sufficiently comprehensible in Latin, 
to satisfy the Classes. It may be worth while to quote two 
extracts from the Bury Classis Minutes, dealing with the 
application for ordination of Oliver Heywood, whom I have 
already mentioned. Heywood himself, though a leading 
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Presbyterian, does not come much into our picture, as his 
Ministry lay mainly in Yorkshire. But he was a Lancashire man, 
and he married a daughter of John Angier, and these extracts 
give a concise view of that was required of ordinands— 

June 10th, 1652. ‘‘ Mr. Oliver Heywood presented his desire 
to be ordained a preaching presbyter, for that he hath a call 
unto ye church att Coley in Yorkshire. He was required to 
bring his letters testimoniall from ye university, a certificate 
concerning his conversation and of his call to ye sd. people. 
His thesis was given, viz. an paedobaplismus sit licitus, and 
also this text to preach upon, Rom. X.14, ‘ how shall they 
preach,’ etc.” , 

July 15th, 1652. ‘“ Mr. Oliver Haywood pduced letters 
testimoniall of his takeing ye degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Trinity Collidge in Cambridge, and of his honest, sober and 
studious carriage during his abode there, also another 
certificate of his sober, blameless, and pious conversation 
dureing ye time he hath beene att Coley, (of his) faire call 
to that place, and theire desire to have him become there 
minister. He preached upon ye text appointed, brought in 
his thesis with examination, and gave satisfaction, whereupon 
the classe concluded on his ordination to be att Bury upon 
Wednesday, ye 4th day of August next. Mr. Bath or Mr. 
Scholefield to pray, Mr. Alte to preach, Mr. Tilsley to give 
ye exhortation.” 

The actual Ordinations were solemn occasions of fasting and 
prayer and preaching. 

The Manchester Classis carried on right up to the time of the 
Restoration, the last Meeting being held on August 14th, 1660. 
As W. A Shaw puts it, “the Commonwealth never either 
declaratively or legislatively annulled Presbytery or established 
Independency in its place.’’ But naturally the Presbyterian 
system did not work so effectively during the period of 
Independent ascendancy. There was difficulty particularly with 
the Elderships. Even in the very early days of the Manchester 
Classis some Elders who were appointed did not attend the 
Meetings, and on April 14th, 1647, the Classis ‘‘ Order’d that 
those who are absent from this meeting (who were deputed) 
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shall at the next meeting give account of their not appearing.” 
Whether they did so or not is not noted. The Didsbury Elders 
refused to attend, and at its sixth meeting the Classis resolved, 
“ All the elders elect for Didsbury are desired to come to the 
next Classis to bee tryed.” They ignored the summons, and at 
the next Meeting it was “ agreed that the elders elect of Didsbury 
should bee summond againe by Mr. Clayton to come to the next 
meeting.’ The matter dragged on, but with an unsatisfactory 
result, as on August Ist, 1648, ‘‘ The unwillingness of those 
chosen elders for Didsburie to undergoe there office was certifyed 
by a note under there hands delivered in by William Booth.” 
The Classis had difficulty too with Thos. Clayton, the Didsbury 
Minister, as well as with the Elders. In May, 1649, a warrant 
was sent to him, and to others, ‘‘ to shew cause wherefore they 
doe not frequent classicall meeteings as formerly.” Clayton 
turned up at the next Meeting, and promised “to attend the 
classe for after tymes.’’ He did not keep his promise, and the 
Classis thought that a good way of securing his presence would 
be to give him something to do. It therefore appointed him, in 
his absence, to preach at a Meeting of the Classis. He did this, 
but remained an impenitent sinner so far as attendance at the 
Classis was concerned, and the last notice of him is dated March 
11th, 1650-1—“ Mr. Clayton, minister at Didsbury, did withdraw 
from the classis, and departed out of the classis without anie 
order from the classis.”” The Classes could do little about 
Ministers and Elders who flouted authority! The Manchester 
Classis was concerned for several Meetings with difficulties over 
the eldership at Oldham. Objection was raised by members of 
the Church to the elders elected. Two ministers were ‘“ desired 
to meete & heare the differences amongst the members of the 
congregation, and compose the differences amongst them,” but 
they were unsuccessful, and the objections were proceeded with. 
Finally, however, the Oldham elders appeared before the Classis, 
and were “ Examined and approved of.’ These quotations give 
some indication of the difficulties with which the Lancashire 
Classes were faced in the setting up of the Eldership. 

The elected elders might be objected to by some of those 
over whom they were to exercise discipline, or they themselves 
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might refuse to fulfil the duties of their office. The latter diffi- 
culty became more acute as time went on. As early as September, 
1649, the Provincial Assembly, meeting at Preston, passed the 
following resolution— 

‘““The assemblie earnestly exhorteth the members of the 
severall congregationall and classicall Presbyteries to renewe 
theire endeavours in their disciplinary dutyes within theire 
respective charges, & to attend constantly theire classicall, 
congregationall, and provinciall meeteings, and to suffer noe 
discouragements from anie disaffected partie to weaken theire 
hands in that worke. The elders of the third classis are more 
particularly exhorted herein.” 

The third Classis was that of Blackburn. A little later than 
this we find the Manchester Classis troubled by the falling off 
in the Elderships. Thus in January, 1650-1, about the time of 
the defection of the Rev. Thos. Clayton, the Classis resolved, 
‘The perticuler eldershipps are desired to give notice to their 
respective members that they are required to shew cause why 
they doe fall off from their offices.”” Elders were tending more 
and more to neglect their duties as members of Classes, and in 
April, 1651, the Manchestes Classis ordered that ‘‘ whosoever 
from henceforth absent himselfe from the classe that is deputed 
thereunto, without giveinge in a sufficient excuse shall be 
admonished.” The Flixton elders were particularly negligent, 
and a Minister and an Elder were appointed to visit them and 
“to demand the reason of their withdrawinge from theire offices 
and absentinge themselves from the classe.’’ Shaw writes, of 
the country as a whole—and what he says is applicable to 
Lancashire— 

“Much more ominous than the actual decay of the classes 
was the decay of the elderships. In the classis the clerical 
spirit was strong enough to make some show of continuity of 
existence—but, in the eldership, the lay element was 
preponderant, and the universal record of the decay of the 
parish eldership can only be read as a sure sign at once of 
the impotence of presbytery, and of the indifference, or dislike, 
of the great bulk of the laity.” 

Certainly the English lay folk do not appear to have been as 
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keen on Presbyterianism as the Ministers, many of whom were 
strongly in favour of the ‘“ Discipline”; though in May, 1657, 
the Provincial Assembly had to call to account ‘“ the ministers 
of the severall classes that are ordinarily negligent in observinge 
the monethly meeteings.”” As we read on in the Manchester 
Classis Minutes, we frequently find ‘‘ No minister, no elder” 
noted against a number of Churches. Though “ discipline ”’ was 
so dear to the hearts of the strict Presbyterian Ministers, we 
find, in the later Cromwellian period, partly no doubt because 
of this decay in the elderships and partly perhaps because of the 
growth of sectarianism, with its claim for toleration, that the 
Classes were not able to concern themselves much with 
“ discipline,” their main business becoming the examining and 
ordaining of Ministers. 

The question of the relationship of Presbyterians and 
Independents in Lancashire during the period under review is 
one which we may well look into. Some of the staunch 
Presbyterians had no use for Independency. Adam Martindale 
says, of three of the leading Presbyterian ministers, Harrison of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Hollingworth of Manchester, and Tilsley 
of Dean, “ These were very zealous (usually called Rigid) 
presbyterians, that were for the setting up of the governance 
of the Church of Scotland amongst us (some few circumstances 
excepted) and the utter extirpation of Independence, root and 
branch, as schismaticall and inconsistent with the covenant.” 
But not all who ranked as Presbyterians were so rigid—-Heyricke 
and Angier, for example. Martindale says of Heyricke, ‘“ Mr. 
Heyrick was then up at London, and after his coming downe 
I heard him on a fast day, in a great congregation at 
Manchester, declare himselfe (before the ministers of the classis 
then just setting up) so perfect a Latitudinarian as to affirme 
that the episcopall presbyterians and independents might all 
practise according to their owne judgements, yet each by divine 
right.’’ This horrified Mr. Harrison, who “ did little lesse than 
contradict him, following him upon that text, Zech. IV, 9, 
making it his great businesse to reprove the Independents for 
not laying a good foundation.’’ Tilsley, of Dean, also had no 
use for Independency, though he respected the lives of the 
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Independents. When, at the end of our period, “ accommodation” 
was mooted, Tilsley, according to Henry Newcome, said “ that 
the episcopal principles he could rather accommodate with 
than theirs, and with their persons and practices for life rather 
than the other.” John Angier, a tolerant, peace loving man, 
was well disposed towards the Independents. Martindale, 
following on the report of Heyricke’s return from London, which 
I have just quoted, says, ‘‘ Mr. Angier was also then in London 
.... he came downe satisfied to joyne with his brethren in setting 
up the presbyteriall governement, but, for all that, was very 
moderate towards all that he judged godly of the congregationall 
way, and spoke with very great reverence of Mr. Eaton and 
Mr. Taylour, his neighbours at Duckenfield, praysing them for 
pious men, good scholars, and excellent preachers.”” The respect 
was mutual. Oliver Heywood, Angier’s son-in-law, says of him, 
“As to Mr. Angier’s judgment in Ecclesiastical affairs, in free 
times, as he had not turned aside to conformity, on one hand, 
so now he stuck fast and firm to sound and Catholick Principles, 
not turning aside to any ways of sinful separation, though some 
of his intimate friends forsook him, and some of his brethren 
censured him for too large Principles and practices in Church 
administration ; yet, as he had a tender respect to congregational 
brethren ; so they had (at least many of them) a great reverence 
for him.” I have already mentioned Martindale’s attraction 
to both Presbyterianism and Congregationalism. He gives us 
his own account of things he disliked in Independency—“ I very 
much disliked their making an explicite covenant the forme 
of a church, the preaching of gifted brethren not intending the 
ministerie, the ordination of a minister by the imposition of 
the hands of a few ruling elders chosen by the people (as was 
practised at Birch in Mr. Wigan’s case) the mainteininge of 
ministers by Lords’ dayes’ collections as the gospel way; their 
deniall of church communion to known-godly persons and 
members of confessedly true churches, because not of their 
particular forme; the enslaving of the ministers so to the will 
of the people that Mr. E. and Mr. T. would oft professe their 
willingnesse to comply with presbyterian ministers in diverse 
points if their people would give way; and sometimes when 
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they had actually agreed (presuming the people would not 
gainsay) they have been forced with disgrace to retract.” The 
Congregational ministers were not sufficiently independent of 
their congregations for Martindale’s liking. 

We cannot go into the disputes which arose between the two 
bodies in various parishes, but may look for a moment at the 
““ Accommodation,”’ which I mentioned a few moments ago. 
By 1658 there appears to have been a real desire for ecclesiastical 
co-operation and peace, but unfortunately it came too late. 
There was, however, a Meeting of representatives of both bodies, 
which Martindale notes in his Diary thus—‘‘ The 13th of July 
following there was a meeting of many ministers at Manchester 
of the Presbyterian perswasion, with others of the Congregationall 
way, in order to an accommodation.” This was July, 1659, and 
the initiative seems to have come from the Congregationalists, 
for Newcome says, ‘“‘ We had a meeting with the ministers of 
the congregational way at the College, and we agreed upon 


several heads of accommodation .... This accommodation 
was moved and set on foot by them, and what we now agreed 
on was referred to a further meeting.” As the Editor of 


Heywood’s Life of Angier puts it, ‘‘ By this agreement the 
Congregationalists seem to have met the Presbyterians more 
than half way in matters of Church government.”’ The 
Propositions agreed to are printed in the Chetham Society’s 
edition of the Manchester Classis Minutes. ‘‘ Discipline” in 
connection with the Sacrament was agreed to, as was also 
inter-Communion. The ordination of Ministers was to be by 
“imposition of hands by preaching officers upon such as are to 
undertake a pastorall charge.” The question of “ gifted preachers,” 
viz. unordained men who claimed to preach because of spiritual 
gifts which they thought they possessed, was also dealt with 
more or less as the Presbyterians wanted—‘‘ That none shall 
preach among us but such as are approved by preaching officers 
(expectants excepted), and that wee shall not disturb each 
others congregations by imposing on them preachers unordain’d, 
and that we will use our endeavour that noe offence bee given 
by the preaching of mere gifted men.” After expressing their 
desire for brotherly love, the signatories say, ‘‘ These things we 
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agree unto, reserving to ourselves each of us our principles.” 
jut the Restoration was at hand, with its menace for both 
Presbyterians and Independents. 

We may note that the Lancashire Presbyterians were consistent 
Royalists, and were horrified at the execution of Charles I. 
Listen to Henry Newcome, for example—‘‘ This January the 
20th was his majesty Charles the First beheaded, which news 
came to us when I lived at Goosetree, and a general sadness 
it put upon us all. It dejected me much, I remember, the 
horridness of the fact, and much indisposed me for the service 
of the Sabbath next after the news came.” Heywood says of 
John Angier, “‘ He was fixed in his apprehensions for Monarchy, 
and was not wheeled about with the change of times; he was 
one of those that bore his Testimony with the Rest of his Brethren, 
against that unparallel’d murder of King Charles the First, and 
the Usurpations attending it; he refused to take up the 
engagement, tho to his great prejudice.’ The Lancashire 
Presbyterians were not behind their brethren in other places 
in welcoming the Restoration. Martindale goes so far as to 
say, “If I were sure that the usurpers would continue my 
libertie (as they had hitherto done), and that a king and a 
free parliament would throw me out, (as I supposed they would) 
yet, if the business lay upon my single vote, I would vote for 
the king and a free parliament as the only government for the 
regular making and execution of lawes under which I could 
comfortably act and suffer.’’ And Newcome says, speaking of 
the troubles that befell him after the Restoration, ‘‘ And methinks 
the trouble that befals me, though it be more sharp, yet is 
more kindly and is better taken, since coming from a lawful 
sovereign, than less that was inflicted by many usurpers. I 
did bless God every Sabbath day whilst I might preach for the 
deliverance, though I was but coarsely used upon his majesty’s 
restoration.’’ King Charles II did not realise how much loyal 
feeling he was trampling upon when he sanctioned the laws 
which sent the Presbyterians out into the wilderness. 

One would like, in ending, to say a little about the light which 
these Lancashire Presbyterians shed upon the Puritanism of the 
times, Some of them were men of very tender conscience. We 
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see Henry Newcome reasoning with himself as to whether he 
ought to spend some of his evenings playing shuffleboard or not. 
He resolved his difficulty in this way—‘ not to go forth for this 
recreation unless I had been close at serious business all day, 
nor to go forth if I had been diverted from business other ways.” 
He was afraid of being too mirthful, and ‘‘ thought it was my 
duty to let some savory thing fall where I had spoken merrily, 
or to count myself in debt for as much serious discourse as every 
jest I had told.” Here is a nice balancing of mirth and gravity. 
Mirth is not wrong in itself, but must be counterbalanced by at 
least an equal amount of gravity. On one occasion a horse 
that did tricks was being exhibited in Manchester. Heyricke, 
not so troubled by these nice scruples, proposed to go and see 
it, but Newcome decided against going, giving four reasons, the 
last of which is, ‘‘ To go might be a sin, not to go I knew was 
no sin.”’ And so he played for safety. Apparently the Sabbath 
was not so strictly kept in Newcome’s younger days as it came 
to be later on. Writing of October 2lst, 1666, he says, “‘ I was 
put in mind of some of the sins of my childhood by the weather, 
a softly rain. It made me freshly remember how at this time 
of the year, on the Lord’s day ofttimes, on just such rainy days, 
we have played eagerly at bandy-ball. We counted it fair 
enough for that sport, and we usually played it on the Lord’s 
day.”’ But by 1666 he regarded it as a sin so to have done. He 
writes disapprovingly, too, of a good lady in one of his Cheshire 
parishes—‘‘ The old gentlewoman was a sectary, and on the 
Lord’s Day pulled out her sewing and said, ‘Why might she 
not sew that day as well as another ?’.” Martindale, too, had 
trouble with Sabbath-breakers and others. Writing just after 
the Restoration he tells of how “ the rabble of prophane youths ” 
and others set up a Maypole on a little bank, ‘‘ where in times 
past, the Sabbath had been wofully profaned (as tradition goes) 
by musick and dancing; and where, in my time, there was a 
rendezvous of rake-hells, till I tooke an effectuall way to rout 
them.”” Mrs. Martindale took a hand, and one night she and 
some other young women went out, and cut down the offending 
Maypole. A few years earlier than this, about 1656, when the 
keeping of the Sabbath was strictly enforced by law—and this 
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is an interesting side-light on the times with which we are dealing 
—a young woman in Martindale’s parish broke the Sabbath, 
probably in some minor way. Her master gave her two or three 
gentle touches on her clothes with a piece of heather, as a kind 
of token punishment. The girl herself was delighted that she 
had got off so lightly. But shortly after she died of a fever, and 
Martindale says that a slander went round, “ that I had caused 
her to be most cruelly whip’t in my presence, the griefe whereof 
had broken her heart.” Thus sometimes a Puritan Minister 
might be accused of greater severity than he actually practised. 
Nor must we suppose that the Puritans knew nothing of the 
joy of life. Newcome’s daughter Betty. had the rickets, but 
recovered. ‘“‘And” says Newcome, “afterwards when some 
friends saw her dance to the virginals, they were much taken 
with the mercy, when they considered that they thought they 
should never have seen her go.”” And with that picture of little 
Betty Newcome, daughter of a grave and learned Presbyterian 
Minister, dancing to the virginals, we will end our lecture on 
“Lancashire Presbyterianism Three Hundred Years Ago.”’ 
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A Minister's Petty Cash 
(1793-1843). 
By Dr. P. J. Macracan, M.A., D.D., D.Phil. 


By Miss Robertson’s kindness there have come into the 
possession of the Society two books which are of interest as 
throwing light on a Presbyterian minister and his domestic 
economy more than a hundred years ago. They are account 
books of Dr. I. J. Robertson’s great uncle, or rather great-grand 
uncle, the Rev. Israel Craig who was ordained at Lowick on 
December 5th, 1793, and was minister there for all but fifty 
years. The two books, which we may call A and B, overlap for 
the greater part of that period, and, where they do so, are in 
substantial though not verbal agreement. B is in some respects 
a clean copy of A. A begins with an inventory of Mr. Craig’s 
belongings which is followed by domestic accounts for 1805 to 
1843. B also begins with an inventory and contains domestic 
accounts for the whole period 1794 to 1843. These are followed 
by garden accounts for the years 1796 to 1821. Between the 
domestic and the garden accounts some pages have been cut 
out. These seem to have contained matter dated 1784, and on 
the reverse of the last page of the garden accounts there are 
some items of account of that date. (Among these there occurs 
a quite irrelevant note of a “serious R Axicedent at Manuel.” 
As on the page which contains the domestic accounts for July, 
1797, there is scrawled a signature ‘‘ Elizabeth Swan, Polmont,”’ 
and as Polmont is not far from Manuel, it is a fair guess that 
the 1784 matter is due to Elizabeth Swan.) All this however, 
has nothing to do directly with Mr. Craig. 

The inventory in A is dated May 12th, 1794. From the 
accounts in B we find that at the beginning of his residence in 
Lowick, Mr. Craig lived in rooms, the last entry for room rent 
being June 2nd, 1794. We find also that on May 26th he paid 
a bill for the carriage of his furniture from Kelso where he had 
been assistant to the Rev. Cornelius Lundie. It seems likely, 
therefore, that this inventory gives us the plenishing of the 
manse when he moved into it from his rooms. It is a higgledy- 
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piggledy document. The first item for instance is ‘‘ Twelve 
Silver Tea Spoons and Sugar Tongues, £2 14s. 6d.” and this is 
immediately followed by “‘ Cock and Hen Feathers, £3 14s. 2d.” 
The total value of the plenishing is £187 14s. 5d. 

The Inventory in B is dated 27th October, 1827. In the 
accounts for March, 1822, there is this entry ‘“‘ Rent to Mr. 
Haggerston of Ellingham, Due 12th May, 1822, for one year, 
£20. And I came to my new House 13th May, 1822.” One may 
think that this epoch in Mr. Craig’s life would have been a 
suitable occasion for making an inventory. Nothing, however, 
was done then and there is nothing to explain why the inventory 
was made at the later date. Whatever its occasion it is an orderly 
document, taking us through the whole house, room by room, 
kitchen, back kitchen, parlour, passage, drawing room, north 
east bedroom, south bedroom, north small sitting room, library, 
pantry. The value of the furnishings is given item by item. 
The total is not summed up, but it amounts to £236 ls. 5d. 
There is an additional note of Silver Plate value something over 
£60. Mr. Craig evidently liked to be up-to-date. Mention is 
made of a Patent Mangle. Patent Dish Covers, a Patent Jack, 
Patent Candlesticks, Patent Eyes for the Stair Rods. The 
plenishing seems to have been on an ample scale. Of crockery, 
for instance, there were 16 Ashets, 2 of these Gravies, 44 Dozen 
of Plates, 1} Dozen of Soup Plates; 3 Dozen of Small Plates. 
Some of the items require explanation. ‘‘ Ashets”’ need no 
interpretation to Scottish housewives; but some even of them 
may not know what a “ Yettling” is, or a ‘‘ Water-skeel.” 
The ‘“‘ Ash-cask ” in the Pantry obviously was to hold the ashes 
the purchase of which is a recurrent item in the accounts, but 
for what purpose were ashes bought ? A “ Sett of Wedgewood’s 
Flower Vases”’ is perhaps the only purely ornamental item in 
the inventory. There is also ‘ My own likeness”’ valued at 
{2 2s. Od. Scientific interests are indicated by a Map of the 
World, a Barometer, a Thermometer, a Pair of Globes, a Telescope, 
and even more definitely by a “Grand Electrical Machine ”’ 
(£10) and a “ Small Cycilder Electric ditto” (£2 2s.). (Spelling 
is never Mr. Craig’s strong point). Some entries remind us of 
changes in domestic economy. ‘ Jacks” are hardly seen in 
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private houses now-a-days, nor ‘‘ Cranes ’’ for the kitchen grate. 
If a “ Reel for yearn” or a Spinning Wheel were found in a 
modern manse they would be antiques, in the Lowick Manse 
they were utensils kept in working order. Nor would a modern 
manse be likely to possess 2 Pairs of Wine Decanters, 16 Dram 
Glasses of one kind and 12 of another, and ‘“‘ Chearer Glasses ” 
with the appropriate ‘“‘tody ladles,” a dozen of them, and 
a “‘ tody brass kettle.” 

What is surprising is that in neither inventory is there any 
mention of bookcases or of books, not even in connexion with 
the “ Library.” The list of its contents provokes a smile. Here 
it is, ‘‘ Curtains to the Iron Bedstead, Iron Bedstead, Cock and 
Hen Feather Bed, Blankets, Painted Fir Chest, New Cotton 
Rug.” If the inventory is evidence of Ahat ‘ genteel opulence ” 


which an obituary notice ascribed to Mr. Craig, the “ strict 
frugality ’’ spoken of in the same notice is confirmed by the 
domestic accounts. Strictly speaking they are hardly “‘ accounts ” 
since they give no items of income but only items of expenditure 
month by month. For 1795, the first complete year of residence 


in the manse, his expenses for food, clothing, wages, incidentals, 
came to {44 3s. 6d. Of course, everything was cheap in those 
days. The servants’ wages never exceed {7 a year, paid half- 
yearly. Beef cost 4}d. to 8d. a lb., mutton 6}d. to 9d. These 
with pork and of course, bread, butter and cheese, are the 
constants of the dietary. As to other viands, chickens occasionally 
occur, rabbits only a few times, rarely a goose, once a turkey 
which cost 5s.; occasionally fish, unspecified; once a modest 
item, “‘ Herrings, 3d.”" (but that may have meant a dozen, 
for it is easily within living memory to have heard them hawked 
at ‘‘3 a penny and 4d. a dozen”’) ; once “ } barrel of herrings, 
of course salted, salmon and grilse in season, Tweed not being 
far off. Tea cost anything up to 8s. a lb. Coffee is never men- 
tioned. Rice appears once or twice. Currants and raisins recur. 
‘‘ Spiced cake ” is mentioned once ; and there is just a suggestion 
in the context, that it was for funeral hospitality. On the whole, 
what the accounts disclose is fare plain and in plenty, but rather 
monotonous ; for instance in July 1803 we find mutton, 20 Ibs. 
of it on the 3rd. and mutton again on the 9th, 23rd and 30th. 

















Rev. ISRAEL CRAIG 
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Anyone who runs through the accounts will be struck by two 
things. The first is that, for a small household, commodities, 
even perishable commodities were always being bought in bulk ; 
beef 40 Ibs., butter the half-firkin (30 lbs.), oatmeal 8 stone 
(on one unexplained occasion a “‘ load” for £4 10s. 8d.) ; “‘ Kane 
Sugar’ 6 stone. There is some evidence that Sister Jean kept 
house for the first two years; but thereafter the household 
consisted of Mr. Craig and his servant. Was such provisioning 
for two mouths only? Or is there not a strong presumption 
that other inhabitants of the Manse, hospitality and charity 
to wit, were active factors in its consumption ? 

The second noticeable thing in the accounts is the variety 
and quantity of liquor bought. Ale is a constantly recurring 
item, and, with tea so dear, this is not surprising. Port Wine 
(8 dozen at {2 8s. Od. per doz.) was bought in 1811 and in three 
or four later years up to 1838. More potent liquors appear in 


the accounts from the first year right on to the end, gin, 


porter, brandy, rum all appear, but most frequently whisky, 


mostly just plain “ whisky,” gallons of it, but once specified as 
“Strong Malt Aqua Vitae, 104 gallons,’’ and once as “ Glenlive 
Aqua Vitae, 21 gallons.’”’ The rate of consumption might be 
calculated, I suppose, from the frequency of purchase; for 
instance, August, 1837, 20 gallons, September, 1838, 20} gallons. 
November, 1839, 20 gallons. Over against this “ intolerable 
deal ’’ of whisky, what is one to make of this poor solitary item, 
“ June, 1803, Soda Water, 7s. 6d.”’? However, in the consump- 
tion of potables Hospitality and Charity may have played an 
even greater part than in the consumption of edibles. 

On one occasion Mr. Craig, no doubt “in his simplicity,’ 
transgressed the excise laws in some way. Here is the damnatory 
record: “‘ December 20th, 1831, Whisky taken by the Gangers 
{9; Penalty and Costs by the Board of Excise £120; Robert 
Waddell, Solicitor, Berwick, {4 6s. 8d.; Meggison, Pringle & 
Manesty, London, {14 l4s. 2d.”" To the next entry of whisky 
purchased there is significantly added “ Permitted.” 

From the tailoring items in the accounts one can almost sketch 
Mr. Craig’s appearance from head to foot: his hair dressed 
with pomatum and powder (subject in those days to a luxury 
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tax) ; throat enveloped in a “ black stock” (5s.) ; suit, perhaps 
of black cassimere, made for him by a Berwick tailor (£7 7s. 0d.), 
the coat probably of the old fashioned cut-away style such as 
some of us can remember our venerable seniors (Principal John 
Cairns for one) wearing; ‘‘West-coat”’ so shaped as to display 
a “ruffled” linen shirt; “ breaches” from the fob of which 
hung a gold chain for his watch, seal and key (£4 lls. Od.) ; knee 
buckles (12s.) ; stockings of black silk (17s. 6d.) ; or, in colder 
weather of lamb’s wool (4s. 6d.) ; shoes with buckles (3s. 3d.) ; 
in his left hand his hat, shape not specified, costing about 20s. ; 
and in his right hand a “ bamboo cane” bought in Edinburgh 
for 9s. 6d. On more ordinary occasions his clothes would be 
made of less expensive material, ‘“‘ breaches” of velveteen, for 
instance, at 14s., and stockings of worsted black, or even coloured, 
hardly, one would think, so glaring as Malvolio’s yellow. Of his 
underwear, we are told little. The only articles mentioned are 
shirts and drawers. These and his “ breaches” were kept up 
by old fashioned “ galases ”’ (1s. 6d.), or ‘‘ New Spring Braces ” 
(3s.). His shirts seem to have been made for him from his own 
linen ; for he bought, he may even have grown, lint and had 
linen woven and bleached for him by local craftsmen at Belford 
or Wooler or Etal, or even so far away as Ayton. What extra 
clothes he put on in winter we can only guess. He may have 
worn two shirts; or have put on a “spencer” He had a 
“morning gown ’’ for indoor wear, and out of doors a “ great 
coat ” which cost {3 2s. 6d. With this and a “ reek handkerchief ” 
(3s. 6d.) to protect his throat and “ gaters”’ (6s. 2d.) round his 
ankles he might defy even Northumberland’s east winds. 

Both the manses which he successively occupied seem to have 
had a stable and a garden. His bills for shoes and shoe repairs 
suggest that he was a sturdy walker; but in a country charge 
such as his, there would be many occasions for riding and a 
year after he was settled he bought a “ horse-whip” (lls. 6d.) 
and spurs (8s. 3d.). He does not seem however, to have kept 
a horse of his own, and there are frequent entries of Horse hire. 
There is only one item for the cleaning of the stable, which hardly 
seems to have been used for its primary purpose; even when 
friends came on harse-back to visit him. When for instance, 
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his old chief, Mr. Luhdie and Mr. Macfie rode across from Kelso, 
their horses were baited at “‘ Sandersons ”’. 

The garden was quite another matter. As he bought “ garden 
gloves ” it may be that he worked in it himself, but not without 
occasional help (for instance, “‘ Jas. Foreman, working in garden 
2 days, 4s.). One item of expense which looks like “ cutting 
boxwood ”’ calls up a picture of an old fashioned box-bordered 
garden of mixed flowers and vegetables, with a row of “ bee- 
scapes ’’ at one end, for Mr. Craig bought bee-scapes and sold 
his honey. There is no buying or selling of flower seed or flowers ; 
but each spring, vegetable seeds are bought, among which onions 
“Strasburg” or “ Portigale’’ are a prominent item. In 1794 
and 95 the produce, after the manse had been supplied, was given 
away. In later years it was sold; gooseberries, onions and 
potatoes (sold by the old fashioned “ fripet”’) are the staple 
items. Lint and tow appear in 1811, and wheat, rather surprisingly 
as garden produce, in one year. The income each year is recorded ; 
the lowest amount in 1796, for Berries only, {2 10s. 6d., and the 
highest in 1817, £17 2s. 9d. of which {14 10s. 3d. was for turnip 
seed, 27 stone 2 lbs. Such a sale of seed perhaps indicates that 
turnips were only beginning to be appreciated as a garden crop. 
‘‘ Berries ”’ did well in the last year for which there is an account, 
we find “ Berries sold £3 12s. 6d.; Berries made into wine 
£3 12s. 6d.; Berries, a present to Mrs. Dods, Belford {1 18s. 4d.” 
Mrs. Dods was the wife of the Rev. Marcus Dods and mother of 
the better known Professor Marcus Dods; but this gift from 
Lowick came to the Belford Manse years before the younger 
Marcus was born. 

Even a quiet country life is not exempt from accident and 
illness, and we find Mr. Craig in course of his long life calling in 
seven or eight doctors from Alnwick, Berwick, Belford, Bowsden 
and Coldstream, not to speak of a dentist or two, to one of whom 
at Coldstream he paid £12 12s. Od. for an ‘‘ upper row of teeth ”’ 
“ fictious teeth ’’ they seem to be called in a later entry. In 
December, 1799, he paid 2s. 6d. for ‘‘a cradle for my broken 
leg.” It may have been in consequence of this accident that 
in July, 1801, he consulted Dr. Fuller of Berwick, known also as 
the author of a not very good history of that town. Mr. Craig 
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formed a poor opinion of his professional skill. Here is his note, 
“ Dr. Fuller of Berwick for wasting, abusing and mismanaging 
my ankle £5.” What I read as ‘“ wasting” may, I take it, 
mean reducing a swelling ; for in April, 1802, we have this item, 
“A Scott of Etal for wasting my ankle, £3 3s. 0d.” It looks as 
if ‘A Scott’ (was he, I wonder, a bone-setter rather than a 
doctor ?) had succeeded where Dr. Fuller had failed. 

We noticed the absence of books from both inventories. The 
accounts, however, show that some books had been bought 
before the making of the second inventory, so that non-appearance 
in an inventory does not necessarily mean absence from the 
manse. It is difficult, indeed, to believe that after a University 
training in Arts and Divinity and a two year’s assistantship 
under a cultured minister, Mr. Craig should have arrived in 
Lowick without any books whatsoever. However, what he 
may have brought with him we have no means of knowing ; 
but from the accounts we learn of his later purchases. The first 
is Scott’s Poems, and the next is Hall’s Contemplations, Cowper 
& Pope, Goldsmith’s Animated Nature and The Sphectator 
appear ; but the list is chiefly of works of solid divinity, such as 
Hayward’s Cases of Conscience, Hammond’s Marrow of the 
Church, Mosheim’s Church History, Paley’s works, M. Poole’s 
Annotations in 4 volumes, formidable enough in translation, 
though less formidable than the original Synopsis Citricorum, 
Doddridge’s Works in 11 volumes indicates Mr. Craig’s sympathy 
with evangelical religion. Besides named books there are one 
or two bulk purchases, on one occasion {£12 worth of books at 
an auction in Lowick. 

Mr. Craig subscribed to various peridoicals, secular and 
religious. The Edinburgh Weekly Journal was his chief secular 
journal. The Berwick Advertiser gave him local news. The 
Dissenters’ Almanac appears for one year. The name rather 
suggests an English publication and as Mr. Craig’s ecclesiastical 
roots were in Scotland, it is not surprising to find its place taken 
by the Edinburgh Almanac. Chamber's Journal was started 
in 1832 and Mr. Craig at once subscribed for it, a pleasant sign 
of his awareness of literary happenings, though it has to be 
admitted that he did not continue his subscription. The Religious 
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Monitor and The Evangelical Magazine he took in regularly and 
had them bound. This is another sign of his evangelical interest. 
This shows itself also in another way. As early as 1796 he 
subscribed to a “ Missionary Society,’”’ perhaps the Edinburgh 
Missionary Society to which he gave a guinea in 1806. He. 
subscribed also to the Society for the Conversion of the Jews 
To the Berwick branch of the Bible Society he gave a guinea 
a year, supplemented by a donation of £3. In June 1838 he 
gave a donation of £60 to the Bible Society in Edinburgh. 

This large donation raises the question of Mr. Craig’s “ genteel 
opulence.” Certainly he had to do with money matters on a 
larger scale than is usual for Presbyterian ministers in country 
charges. He owned a house in Richmond Place, Edinburgh, for 
which he paid Feu Duty. In 1804 he bought {£800 of Consols 
and sold them in 1809. He was concerned with a transaction 
regarding the estate of Netherbyres near Ayton, his note of which 
ends laconically “‘ Lost £600." The payment of several items, over 
£150 in all, to a firm of Writers in Cupar at least suggests other 
financial ventures. His obituary notice says that he inherited 
his fortune from his father, a farmer on a large scale in the Parish 
of Temple, Midlothian. Farmers did well in Napoleonic times, 
and he may very well have inherited a considerable sum if as 
is stated in a MS. notice of him in the Society’s possession, he 
was the only son and child. Entries in the accounts, however, 
had already made this doubtful when a later discovery by Miss 
Robertson of a memorandum by Mr. Craig himself proved that, 
far from being an only child, he was the sixth child and elder 
son in a family of two sons and eight or nine daughters. Why 
he was apparently so much better off than the other children 
is not clear. What the account books do make clear is that he 
had money and used it generously. He did so because of his 
kindly disposition of which even the accounts book contain 
many indications, small and great. They record his frequent 
incidental charities of a shilling or two; his presents, both of 
money and of articles of clothing, to his servants while in his 
service and after they had left it. In only one case is there a 
hint of severity, ‘“‘ Margaret Melrose, Wages and Dismission {3.” 
One of his servants stayed with him for twenty years and was 
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given a year’s wage when she left. This was the Ann or Nanny 
Hudspeth who appears in this entry ‘‘ November 1816, Nanny 
for Mountebanks, got a prize of a pair of Breaches 2s."" Whether 
it was he or she who got the prize is not clear. On his annual 
visits to Edinburgh about Assembly time, a recurrent entry 
is “‘ Expenses in visiting friends.’’ Each Edinburgh visit is the 
occasion also of gifts to his mother and to a considerable and 
ever lengthening list of relatives, Craigs, Baxters, Browns, 
Swans and others. His gifts to his mother continue up to 1807 
when, presumably, she died. In 1802 he paid her coach fare to 
visit him at Lowick. He had other relatives also as his guests. 
William and John Brown, for instance; for whose education in 
Edinburgh he was paying, visited him in 1822, for on August 
24th we read, ‘‘ William Brown’s shoe 2s.” and on September 
9th, “ William and John Brown for Kelso coach 10s.,” clearly 
the end of a summer holiday, which may easily have been an 
enjoyable time with a kindly uncle not too aloof from innocent 
amusements to patronize mountebanks vicariously or to pay to 
see for himself an “ Exhibition of Wild Beasts”’ and who had 
in his drawing-room that Grand Electrical machine with its 
exciting possibilities of shocks and sparks. But there were sad 
visits also. In 1830 one of his young relatives, John Craig, died 
at Lowick and Mr. Craig met the bills for medical attendance 
and funeral expenses. When some years later, brother John 
Craig, presumably the lad’s father died in Scotland, the expenses 
were again defrayed by Mr. Craig, who travelled to Scotland to 
attend the funeral. Such things are indicative of a kindly nature 
and a strong family feeling. What is particularly worthy of 
notice is that his generosity to his younger relatives expressed 
itself largely in the wise way of paying for their education ; 
a Prentice fee for a lad; school fees for a girl at Dalkeith and 
Musselburgh ; fees for boys at the Edinburgh High School ; 
college fees. If the John Brown whom he so helped from 1827 
onwards is the John Brown who became his assistant in 1835, 
he himself reaped the fruit of his generosity. Another of those 
whom he helped was Thomas Roberton, his niece Jean’s son, 
the father of Dr. I. J. Roberton. Him he helped from 1830 
onwards right through his College and Divinity Hall Course, the 
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last mention of him being in June 1843. In so far as our Dr. 
Roberton’s call to the ministry was “ mediated” to him by 
his being a son of the manse, we too may remember Mr. Craig 
with gratitude. Not in education only but in other ways also, 
Mr. Craig was able “‘ essentially to promote the good of his poorer 
relatives.” In the three years 1835-37 he distributed among 
them over £1,400. His generosity followed some of them to 
America (incidentally we learn that a letter to America cost 2s.). 
His benefactions ranged from {1 to £200. When among those 
whom he befriended we find “ Jane Baxter, illegitimate daughter 
of James Baxter” we respect his kindness all the more because 
it was not inhibited by any Pharisaic seruples. 

Of Mr. Craig’s ministerial and ecclesiastical life the accounts, 
being bare notes of expenditure, tell us little. Even such an 
event as his Jubilee, celebrated in December, 1842, shows itself 
only in the note of the cost of paying for Elders Clark and 
Jackson at the Jubilee Dinner. An annual subscription to the 
Widows’ Fund from the year of his ordination up to 1821 seems 
to imply some connexion with the Church of Scotland. Mr. 
Craig subscribed also to an Aged and Infirm Ministries Fund. 
In 1841 there is a note of a subscription to ‘‘ Synod in London 
Widows’ Fund.” 

Meetings of the Class—only twice or thrice called the Presbytery 
—are recorded only as occasions of some slight expense, for 
travelling it may be, or for a meal. The Class does not seem to 
have had a stated place of meeting: Berwick, Tweedmouth 
and Lowick are named, but in most cases the place of meeting 
is not mentioned. To judge by the entries the Class met more 
frequently in the early years of Mr. Craig’s ministry or it may 
be that in his later years he attended less frequently. Visits to 
neighbouring places such as Branton, Wooler, Aucroft, Spittal 
are recorded, but in only two cases is the visit explicitly said 
to be a ministerial one, to Embleton “ to preach ”’ and to Felton 
““Mr. Hoy’s Sacrament.” A glimpse of what may be called 
the outward business of a Sacramental occasion is given by this 
entry in March, 1843, ‘‘ 26 lbs. of Beef for the Sacrament, 10s.”’ 

From 1833 onwards Mr. Craig had a succession of assistants 
to whom he gave {50 a year, The last of them was a Mr, 
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Brotherston. He seems to have been something of an invalid 
and Mr. Craig’s habitual kindness showed itself in loans and 
gifts to him, in being at the expense of ‘‘ conveying him to his 
Parents’ and in a gift of £25 to his father. 

Mr. Craig was interested in Places as well as in Persons. 
Neighbouring congregations, Warenford, Wooler, Widdington, 
Spittal are among those he helped. But Lowick was of course, 
his special care. One token of his affection was the presentation 
to it of a portrait of himself. This was one of several that he 
had taken in the course of his life and the most expensive of 
them costing £5 5s. Od. It still hangs in the Vestry at Lowick. 
3ut his love for his congregation showed itself in more substantial 
ways. He helped it towards having a library. He paid the rent 
for its property, and the interest on its debt. Above all else, 
the new Church and Manse were achieved only through his 
generosity. From his own Memorandum we know that he had 
at one time thought of leaving Lowick and through Mrs. Sitwell 
of Barmoor, a daughter of Islay Campbell, Lord President of 
the Court of Session, he sought a presentation to a Scottish 
Parish. But when a presentation was offered to him, the thought 
of his Lowick people who, he saw must face the provision of 
new buildings, was too strong for him. He decided to remain 
at Lowick. He promptly acquired a site for the new buildings. 
He started the Building Fund with a promise of £300, and actually 
gave more. When the building was completed we find this entry 
‘‘ April 1822, Dinner in Alex Davison’s 8s. 6d. Trustee Mecting 
for examining the Chapel and Manse, in order to take the work 
off the hand of the Undertakers.’’ Careful also for the spiritual 
welfare of the congregation the property was made the subject 
of a Trust Deed drawn up in accordance with his instructions 
in order to exclude influences of which he disapproved whether 
from North or South of the Border. As is on record elsewhere 
this Trust Deed later defeated Mr. Craig’s intentions, for its 
terms were held to exclude from the pastorate of the congregation 
anyone who at the Disruption adhered to the Free Church 
although it embodied that evangelical tradition to which Mr. 
Craig was attached. It is hardly correct ,however, to say that 
‘at the Disruption of 1843 he had the mortification of beholding 
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the terms of the Trust he had created deprive him and his people 
of the buildings they had erected with so much care.”’ The 
circumstances hastened his end. He died on October 13th, 1843, 
and his successor seems to have been settled amicably. Difficulty 
did not arise until the next vacancy in 1848. In this matter of 
the Trust Deed—if I may end with a personal note—I was 
amused to find a quite unexpected link between my friend Dr. 
Roberton and myself through our respective forbears. Mr. 
Craig was his great-grand uncle, and the lawyer who drew the 
Trust Deed (and was paid £18 for his services) Mr. Johnston of 
Wooler, was, I have some reason to believe, a grand-uncle 
of mine. ' 


Supplementary Bibliography of the 
Eldership. 


(For previous Bibliography see Journal, Vol. IX, No. 1 (1948), pp. 25-26.) 


An Admonition to the Parliament (1571). Ditto 1(572). Edited by W. H. 
FRERE and C. H. DouGtas in Puritan Manifestos (1907). 

JAMES MELVILL’s Diary, 1584. (Wodrow Society Edition, 1842, pp. 183-5). 

GEORGE CAMPBELL, Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen: Lectures on 

Ecclesiastical History (1800), Lecture VI. 

The Eldership of the Church of Scotland, as it was—is—and may be again. 
Pamphlet by the Editor of the Scottish Guardian, Glasgow, 1834. 

The Assembly's Act on Elders and Deacons. Anonymous article in the 
Free Church Magazine, August, 1844. 

Tuomas SmitH: The Name, Nature, and Functions of Ruling Elder 
(U.S.A., 1845). 

ROBERT McCHEYNE: The Office of the Eldership (1851). 

J. OswaLtp Dykes, D.D.: Four articles on The Eldership in the Messenger 
and Missionary Record of the Presbyterian Church of England, Jan.- 
Apr. 1872. Also pamphlet The Office of the Eldership in Primitive 
and Present Times, March 1872. 

Reports and correspondence in The Outlook (English Presbyterian Weekly), 
Oct. and Nov., 1882, on the question whether an Elder may be Moderator 
of Assembly. 

ROBERT THOMSON, Hull: The New Testament Elder. A Paper read at a 
Conference of Elders at Hull on Jan. 21st, 1892. 

Dr. T. GRAHAM CAMPBELL (Sydney): The Work of the Eldership (English 
Edition, Glasgow, 1915). 

A. F. Scotr Pgarson: Thomas Cartwright and Elizabethan Puritanism 
(1925), pp. 143, 208-9. 

W. E. OrcHarD, D.D.: Presbyterianism. Catholic Truth Society pamphlet 

R.131. (Apparently written about 1935). 

Notr.—The ‘‘ Directory” attributed to Cartwright in the previous Biblio- 
graphy was probably not compiled by him. 

J. M. R. 
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A Sermon of Christopher Goodman's 
in 1587 


It is good to know that two Presbyterians scholars, Prof. A. 
F. Scott Pearson and the Rev. S. J. Knox, are working on the 
life of Christopher Goodman, about whom we know comparatively 
little during the years after he returned from Geneva in 1559. 
Already he had been Professor of Divinity at Oxford, exile in 
Frankfurt, co-pastor with John Knox of the English congregation 
at Geneva, and a helper of Coverdale in the translation of the 
Bible. Already he had written How Superior Powers ought 
to be Obeyed of their Subjects, by which he was bedevilled for 
the rest of his life. He became in turn minister at Ayr and 
Professor at St. Andrews, but when he returned into England 
he was speedily deprived of the living of Alford, near his ancestral 
home in Chester, and of the Archdeaconry of Richmond, to 
which he had been appointed. So far as is known, he spent 
the rest of his days quietly in Chester, though he refused to 
sign Whitgift’s articles in 1583. Archbishop Ussher visited him 
when he was on his death-bed in 1603. 

Such are the bare bones of a life which lasted over cighty 
years. Other details are known, of course, but there is much 
to be filled in. Especially should we like to know how active 
Goodman was in propagating his views during his last thirty 
years, and we eagerly look forward to the publication of 
researches into his story. There are many references to him 
in the Reports of the Hist. MSS. Comm., and these should be 
thoroughly examined. 

Meanwhile this sermon, Ellesmere MS. 34/C/2, No. 34, in 
the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, affords a glimpse 
of the man and of his thought. 

Whether “ my brother ” was a brother in the flesh or a brother 
in the faith is uncertain. Mr. Barrett I have so far failed to 
identify. ‘Mr. Nicolls” is undoubtedly Degory Nicholls 
(Cooper, Ath. Cant. I I 95-6), who was made a Canon Residentiary 
in 1579 (Venn says Prebendary)-and D.D. in 1581. He seems 
to have been an eccentric, and controversy gathered round him 
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both before and during his Mastership of Magdalene (1578-82) : 
his opponents in the College complained: (1) that he bore 
enmity to all Welshmen; (2) that his cattle were milked at 
the College door; (3) that his wife was such a scold as to be 
heard all over the College. 


The manuscript is printed with the permission of the Librarian 
of the Huntington Library. I am indebted to the Rev. S, J. 
Knox for making a typescript from my copy. 


ALBERT PEEL. 


The Sermon. 
Endorsed ‘‘ my brothers sermon at Exon, Mr. Goodman ”’ 


The notes of the firste part of a sermon preached by M. 
Goodman in St Peeters Church at Exon the first of September 
beinge Sonday Anno 1583 upon this texte of Scripture, written 
in the 3 chapter of St Pauls epistle to the Phillipians beginning 
thus. 


Phil 3, '* Be you followers of me togeather bretheren, & 
behonld them that walke as you haue us for an example, for 
there are many that walke (of whom I have often toulde you, 
and nowe allso tell you weepinge) which are enimies to the 
crosse of christe, whose end is destruction, whose god is theire 
belley, whose glory is with theire shame, who care for worldly 
things etc. 


This texte I devided into these 3 partes. firste the exhortacion 
of Paule requestinge the Phillipians to be followers of him etc. 
Secondly ii reasons effectuall to persuade ; The former in respect 
of the faulse Prophetes, many in number and so dangerouse in 
doctrine and conu)sation as Paule not once-or twise, but many 
tymes, & nowe not without sor‘owe of harte & teares forewarned 
them againe, by Writtinge, and so painteth them forthe in theire 
coullers, as they ought to be eschewed and fled of all men, and 
followed of non, Because they were enimies to the crosse of 
christe, whose end is destruction, whose god is theire belley, 
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whose glory is with theire shame, & who are worldly minded. 

The latter reason is in respecte of Paule and others of the 
holy Aples and faythfull laborers, whose example is to be 
followed as well in sinceritye of doctrine as lyfe. And why? 
Because theire conu)sation is not yearthly but heavenly, not 
gloryinge in things of this world, but expectinge the cominge 
of theire Saviour from heaven, Jesus Christe, whom they taught 
and followed. Wherto? That he should change this vile bodye, 
and fashion it like to his gloriouse bodie as it is now in heaven, 
accordinge to his promisse. By what meanes? By his effectuall 
power, by w™ he is able to subdue all things to him selfe. In 
respect therfore of theire godly conu)sation & assured hope 
of immortall glory, the aple and such as walked as he did, were 
of the Phillipians, and all christians to be imitated and followed. 

Allso I shewed that this exhortacon was no lesse necessary 
for us & our posteritye to obaye, then for the godly Phil. in 
like respecte of fallse prophetes, w"" do abound and shall to the 
end of the world, seekinge to drawe the people of god from the 
sincerity of the Gospell and inocency of lyfe; And therefore I 
purposed hereof to intreate by the grace of god and assistance 
of his holy sperite & pacience of that godly audience & in 
this order. Firste what righte or reason P./. had to make him 
selfe an example to be followed of his Phillipians. And secondly 
how farre , and wherin he required to be followed of them./. 
That P. had iuste cause to binde the Phil. to his example and 
theires that walked as he did in the feare of God and truth of 
the Gospell, It appeareth for that he was theire Aple, teacher 
& spirituall father in begettinge them to be the children of God 
in Christe Jesus, by the p’chinge of the Gospell, not cominge to 
them of him selfe, but specially sent of gods mercy and favour 
unto the Phil. for that good purpose; and by a vision herto 
p,swaded , as by the historye writen by St Luke! (ther at larg 
recited) was proved./. And therfore by right of an Aple from 
heaven sent unto them, as allso of a teacher and father in 
affection who had so paynfully with much affiiction begotten 
them to christ did he require as of his deare children, that they 
should followe him ; for though they had ten thowsand teachers, 


* Act 16, 
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yet had they not many fathers. But I sayth Paule in christe 
Jesus have begotten you by the gospell, I praye you therfore 
be you followers of mee. Here was noted the dewtye of good 
pastors as also of theire flockes:* The one to be like P. not 
thinkinge it sufficiente to teach the trewth except they confirm 
& adorne theire doctrine with godly example of lief ; for this 
cause are they tearmed of christe the salte of the earth,t and 
the light of the world, that both the mindes and manners of 
men should therewith be seasoned, and theire light so shine 
before men, that therby they might glorifie theire heavenly 
father: And beinge such they might safely require of theire 
flockes to followe theire doctrine and lief, as deare children./. 
And on the other parte theire flockes ought to geue them 
obedience herein, with all reverence and thankesgevinge to 
Allmighty god for such./. Otherwise if the salte be unsauerye, 
wherwith shall it be seasoned, or what with it? It is good for 
nothinge but to be caste forth, and trodden under ye foot of 
men; because for such (as Paule sayth)* the name of god is 
blaspheymed amonge the Gentiles. 

More over there was observed the speciall goodnesse of God 
towards his people in all ages, not only in providinge his holly 
word for theire perfect instruction, but allso furnishinge them 
with abundance of examples of godly men, whom he hath 
reased up from age to age for theire instructo,™ and guides unto 
the trew knowledge and obedience to God. As Seth was first 
raysed up; after Abell, to teache the people of his age to knowe, 
and worship god aright. After hym Noah the 8 preacher of 
righteousness./. Abraham the father of the faythfull Isacke the 
promised seede of whom christe should issue ; Jacob the chosen ; 
Joseph the preserver of his bretherin, to be shorte Moses and 
Samuell with the rest of the godly kings and Prophetes, worthie 
examples in lyfe and doctrine to be followed. So as Abraham 
rightly spake to the riche glutton in hell (as is in the parable) 
they have Moses and the prophetts, sufficiente instructo™, how 
to beleve and live for ever./. Also in the clearer revelacon of 
the Gospell, god hath sent his sonne from his owne bosome to 

* Cor. 4. 


> Math. 5, 
* Rom, 2. 
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be our p fecte instruct," and example to leade us to lyf ever 
lastinge, whose doctrine and lyef was so perfect and heavenly 
as no man spake as he did, and as he feared not to make his 
enimies, the scribes and Pharesies, iudges of both:* sayinge, 
w™ of you can convince mee of sinne. Such were his holy 
Aples® after they had ben fully instructed by the holy Sperit ; 
as also many discipells, p’chers and holy Martyres, whom god 
of his abundant mercyes stirred up to geue example unto us, 
and our posteritye to followe : so as we w™ are under the gospell 
may saye to the prayse of god, We haue Moses and the p phetts, 
yea, christe him selfe, his holy Aples, and blessed martyres 
heare you them./. 

They therfore that boaste so much of the fathers, the fathe™,’ 
maye here see what fathers god of his goodnesse hath stirred 
up all waies for our examples, who are of greatest antiquitye, 
& creditte, registred in the booke of god, & Ecclesiasticall story, 
havinge the testimony of the holy ghoste, whom wee may safely 
with good warrant imitate and followe, because they walked as 
we have the Aple Paule for our example ; 

And therfore as the godly haue great cause to be thankefull 
to God for such worthy examples of godlynes, & diligently to 
frame them selves in doctrine and lyfe , with expectacon of 
the lyke reward, w™ they inioye now in theire soules in heaven : 
Even so the wicked are herby voyde of all excuse before god 
& man, whose hartes are not stirred up by such examples to 
feare god, & to embrace his worde. 

The second pointe 

To the second pointe, howe farre, and wherin the Godly 
fathers holy apostles & all others are to be followed; Whether 
simply w‘out exception or limitacon? I answered no: Because 
all men are sinners & naturally apte to erre & rune astraye, 
excepte they be guided and directed by gods holy worde and 
Sperite. And therfore P. in anoth™ place addeth this condicon, 
as in his Epist. to the Corr.’ sayinge, be you followers of mee 
as I ame of Christe willinge him self to be followed no firther 
eyther in doctrine or lyfe. 

* John 7. 


* John 8. 
7 Repeated as MS. 
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then he should be founde to followe his Mayster./. And for 
this cause the Aple comendeth the Thess. because they became 
followers of hime and of ye lord,’ in receavinge the word with 
much affliction, & with ioye of the holy Spirite. So as P. 
willinge his Philipians to followe him & such as taughte and 
lived as he did, is to be understood with this limitacon, in all 
things as he and they followed the lord Jesus. 


So Abraham in beliefe and obedience is of all men to be 
followed: but not in his evell counsell geven to Sarah his 
wiefe,? that shee to avoid danger from her husband, should 
saye to the Egiptians, that shee was his sister and not his wyf ; 
and therby shewed his incredulitye, and exposed her to the 
danger of adulterie./. David also is to be followed in fayth 
& valient fyghtinge of the lordes batelles,"” but not in his secret 
adulterie and murther. Peeter not in his bragg, not in denying 
his Mayster, not in his dissimulation at Antioche, but in his 
constant confession of Christe’’ to be the sonne of the livinge 
god, in the truth of his doctrine,’* and in teares of true 
repentance is to be followed./. This I shewed was required of 
god in his lawe by Moses,’® and is confirmed by examples of 
the godly,’* as well of the ould as New Testament; to the 
intent that no man should require to be followed & obayed 
firther then the Worde , and example of the godly, & of Jesus 
Christe our lord doth limitte and appoint./. 


Moses commaunded the people of Israell to observe & keepe 
all the lawes preceptes and ordinances of the lord theire god 
to do them without addinge any thinge therto,’® or takinge 
any thinge therfro, or declininge eyther on the right hand, or 
to the lefte: not to do that w™ seemed good in theire owne 
eyes: but that only w™ the lord theire god hath comaunded : 
for to this obedience only appertayneth the Promisse of 
blessinge, as contrarie wise the cursse to the transgressers./. 
For this cause Noah in buyldinge the Arke, & Moses in erectinge 


® I Cor. 11. 

* I Thess. 1. 
1° Gen. 12. 

12 1T Sam. 11. 
2 Math. 26. 
33 Gal. 2. 

44 Math. 16. 
18 Luke 22. 
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the Tabernacle accordinge to his patterne shewed him in the 
hill, are comended in the scripture, because they did in all 
thinges as god commaunded them, even so and no otherwise 
did they./. 

Yf this fidelitie was to be observed, in buildinge & erectinge 
the Arke & Tabernacle; how much more in the byldinge & 
erectinge of the Sperituall Temple,’® the church of christe 
wherof these are but figures./. Allso the p phetts never durste 
passe theire commission , beinge sent to instructe the people 
bringinge this for theire warrant, Thus sayth the lord, thus 
sayth the lord./. Yea Christe our Saviour, (Who only knewe 
the secrets of his father) did limitt him selfe to this same rule 
not teachinge the people what seemed best to him selfe only, 
but as he had receaved of his father,’’ sayinge the wordes w”™ 
I speake are not myne (meaninge only) but my fathers w™ 
sent mee./. 

So when he charged his aples with the execution of theire 
office in p’chinge the Gospell to all Nations,'* it was with this 
limitacon, Teaching them to obs've all thinges w" I have 
comaunded you, under w" conditio he promissed to be with 
them allwayes, untill the end of the world./. 

Which charge doubtlesse the Aples faythfully abserved, as 
well in doctrine'® as in . administracon of the Sacraments./. 
Inasmuch as P. was so assured of his doctrine, as he feared not 
to saye, though wee, or an Angell from heaven p'eache unto 
you any other waies, then y' w"" wee haue preached unto you, 
let him be accursed. And in administracon of the blessed 
Sacramentes, he did proceed no iott firther then he had receaved 
of the lord his M" sayinge*’ to the Cor. that w I haue receaved 
of the Lord, that have I geven unto you; shewinge them what 
he had receaved, and in what sorte, and so delivered he it for 
the Cor. to use and no otherwaies./. Yea the godly fathers 
as Aug. & such others observed the same rule requiringe theire 
doctrine to be examined & tryed by the holy Scriptures and so 
farre to be receaved & allowed , as they should be found 

16 Deut. 4 et 6 et 29. 

14 John 13. 

1% Math. (29) sic. 28. 


2° Gal. 1 
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agreeable unto the same and no firther, because the Scriptures 
cannot erre, beinge indited by the holy ghoste; And therfore 
the only rule and tuchstone* to [try]' all doctrines & lives of 
men, who are so farre only to be followed as [they]' are followers 
of god and of his Sonne Jesus Christe our L. Therfore the 
apte right well exhorteth his Phil. to be followers of him and 
of all such as walked accordinge to his example, and yet no 
firther then he and they were followers of Jesus Christe. /. 


“This fidelity if it had ben truly observed unto this daye in 
all congregations planted by the apostles, there could not haue 
crepte in so many grosse errors, corrupte doctrine, supersticon, 
Idolatrie and such wickednes of lyfe.as haue ben for many 
yeares and yet are in the moste pte of [the] world to be seene. 
As the Blaspheymouse heresie of the Arians, the Turscisme,~’ 
Paganisme, Judaisme, and Papisme , which haue not only 
infected, but allso utterly subu)ted all the congregations (for 
the moste pte) planted by the Aptes in Asia, Africa and in 
Europa only because they stoode not stedfastly in the doctrine 
taught by the aptes, and receaved ; but would geue eare to and 
followe strange doctrine, and false p'phetts, w™ neyther~ in 
lyfe nor doctrine followed the lord Jesus./. 

By this means the Popes Sup* macie with his usurped 

authority over all the churches in Europe, yea over Kinges, 
Princes, and Emperours, hath ben receaved. Likewise power 
geuen him to remitt sinnes, only pper to god./. Allso his* [ 
, } and Idolls, Mans free will and merittes, Justification 
by Workes, Purgatorincie, Pilgramage, Worshipinge of the 
Sacrafice of the Blasphaimous Masse established by the pops 
lawes & decrees, which could neuer haue had place in the 
churche of god, if it had observed this rule of St. P. in followinge 
the Pope or his clergye no firther then they and theire lawes 
and constitutions had followed christe./.°° 

Yea if in our late restitution of the Gospell, and reformacon 
of religion, after the hapie banishment of the Pope with his 

Se 5 Cov. 21. 

24 MS. torn, 

*% The plaice wherat offence was taken here followeth jthis and 
references written laterf. 


*¢ For Turcism see N.E.D. 
*5 Manuscript torn. 
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doctrine, and his Idolatrouse service, wee had followed exactly 
this rule of St. P. in this order of Service and Liturgie now used, 
there had not ben such matter of contraversie & contention, 
as theruppon hath followed in this church of England, and is 
like to continew untill the same be redressed accordinge to the 
right rule of gods holy word; That it may be well and truly 
saide of it, that there is nothinge therein contayned nor required, 
but so farre as Christe is therin followed. 

I would not haue men herin to take mee, as though I spoke 
againste the booke of service & comon prayer, or as though 
I condemned it, for I knowe thet there are many things good 
therin, & such godly prayers, and so divers supsticious abuses 
removed, as wee haue good cause to prayse god for this good 
beginninge, as allso to praye for the perfection of the whole ; 
And this ought not to be taken as spoken againste the booke 
of service, or those reverent Fathers w™ were the Authors, but 
rather with it, whiles the blemishes and defectes therof are 
humbly sought to be redressed, rather then to be made a snare 
to entangle, and moleste any of the godly./. If a simple man 
& well willer (behouldinge a noble psonage) perceave his face 
to be spotted or defyled, and his garment in some parte 
disordered, will therof dutyfully and humbly admonishe him 
leste he should so disfigured go abroade, otherwise then 
beseminge his callinge: And an other man whose sight is more 
dimme , and his love not so great to his personage would 
flatteringely affirme & saye, that there was no such disgrace, 
eyther in his fisuomye or in his apperell; What should this 
Honorable man do in this case thinke you? Should he rashly 
geve eare vnto the latter, and sharply checke and reprove the 
former? Yea woulde he not rather call for a glasse and looke 
him self therin, to trye who spake the truth and who flattered ? 
And findinge it trewe w the former had spoken, would he not 
straight waies washe his face, and reforme his app'ell, with 
gevinge thankes to him, that had admonished him therof, And 
with iuste reprofe of the other that flatteringly affirmed the 
contrarye. Even so here hath ben in the Church of Ingland 
a cont'versie now a longe tyme betwene the professors of the 
Gospell: some houldinge that our Liturgie, and forme of 
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Prayers, is so perfect & absolute, as there is no faulte therin 
worthie to be reformed nether any order of service in other 
reformed churches and congregations so perfect in all pointes 
as this is./. Others againe mesuringe all thinges by St. P. rule, 
affirme and saye that as in mans doinges seildome is any thinge 
founde wherin some imperfection and defecte will not appeare ; 
even so in this our order of service as there be many thinges 
godly and well reformed ; so are theire likewise somme blemishes 
and defects remayninge the redresse wherof would greatly tende 
to the glory of god, the satisffaction of the godly, the quiet of 
this church of Ingland, and to the great comendation of those, 
in whose handes it cheifly consisteth. 

What nowe is here to be donne for the decidinge of this 
contrau)sie ? Surely no other in myne opinion then to followe 
the cousell of St. P. and the example of this honorable man, 
by takinge the bright glasse, and mirro‘ of godds holy Word, 
& therby to examine all things with an indyfferent eye in this 
booke contayned; Then shall they clearely see the truthe of 
this contrauresie, what is to be approved and retayned, as 
allso what is to be amended and reiected which is the dutye 
of us all: for this God him self requireth, The holy Patriatches 
and Prophettes faythfully observed ; christe him selfe practised 
& commaunded, & his Aples and disciples exactly followed, 
gevinge us an example and comaundment to do the like, 
submittinge our selves humbly to the perfecte will of god 
revealed in his blessed word in all that we shall teach or do that 
wee allso may be followers of Paule and other godly fathers and 
Apostles, as they weare of the lord Jesus. So shall peace be 
in the churche, the Gospell greatly promoted, the mouthes of 
our adu)saries stopped, and the whole realme under the safe 
protection of the Allmightie. 

This was the effecte and substance of the firste parte of my 
sermon concerninge the exhortacon then uttered by mee, in 
such order and wordes as is here sett downe, so farre as my 
memory serveth, and as the godly hearers I truste do remember, 
& will testifie when they shalbe required. 

Rest of 4 recto blank 
Here allso haue I set downe certaine notes of M* Nicolls 
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invective against my doctrine in my hearinge. As to the 
barkinge of M* Barrett that followed him (whom I heard not, 
nor well knowe) I will say nothing but leave him to his conscience 
& iudgment of god: for he barketh not againste mee, but 
against the holy apte St. Paule from whom my doctrine swarved 
not one iot./. 

First M* Nicolls ending his doctrine uppon this texte of 
Jeremie. Lord, yf I dispute with thee thou art righteous etc. 
In the person of Jerem. he described the dutye of good Preachers, 
shewinge howe the[y] ought to preache the truthe boldely, 
without feare & respect of psons as did Jeremie. /. 

**But said M" Nicolls if any p chers come that cane espie anie 
occasion to oppugne any good order established by lawes & 
authoritie of this Realme they best please the people and are 
moste made of./. 

*?Wherein he charged mee most untruly, and the Honorable 
and Worshipfull audience with sedicion; for he that willfully 
speaketh against good orders, established by lawe & authoritie, 
is a seditious teacher: and they that take pleasure in hearinge 
& esteaminge of suche above others, are likwise giltye of the 
same crime./. But for as muche as no good order by lawe 
established, was by mee theire oppugned, nor he able to shewe 
the contrarie, It must neds followe, that he hath untruly 
slandered both the godly audience & mee, and therefore is the 
sedicious p son him self, and they w™ sett him on so to speake, 
as became neither the place, nor his profession. 


*SAllso to aggravat the matter & to make my cause to seeme 
more hainous and odious, he used this preface sayinge, that he 
was of very sorye yt he was p sent the day before, to heare out 
of y‘ place, in so honorable an audience suche things as he then 
harde by me published, in so much as he beinge next to occupie 
that place, could not suffer them to passe without a publique 
reproof. 


““Whether he was sorye or glad to take occasion to speake 
evell where no cause was ministred, I leave it to the iudgment 


*¢ The words offensively taken. 

27 His fyrst slander. 

3® Answer. 

**® The ungreviuge of his former wordes. 
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of the discreete audience. Surely I was no lesse sorie to heare 
a man of his callinge & profession so farre passe the limitts of 
reason, christianitie, and civilitie, in accusinge oppenly both the 
p’cher and w'shipfull audience, wantinge good matter, wherw™ 
to charge eyther./. Except he had brought with him a better 
minde, his place had ben better then his presence, and lesse 
offence geven or taken./. 

®°Moreover he said that he was sorie that the booke of comon 
service could fynd no better a patron then he was to defend it./. 
And I ame as sorie that it should stand in neede of so simple a 
defence./. 

*'After this great florishe (as though he had traveled with 
some strange moster, till it weare delivered) this little mouse 
crepte forth and shewed it selfe abroade, In sayinge, that I 
wished in my sermon, that such imperfections & blemishes as yet 
remained in our booke of service might be reformed accordingely 
to St. P. rule. 

*°O ingens piaculum. doth he make the doings of men of such 
pfection, as there is no faulte to be founde therin ? Will he haue 
it to be Magna Diana Ephesioru or if there be any faults therin, 
would he not haue them redressed? And wherby should this 
redresse be wrought, but by the p fecte rule of gods Word, 
namely in matters of Religion and worship, as Paule requireth ? 
This is to strive against St. P. and the manyfest word, and not 
againste mee./. 

An other faulte he founde, because (I wishinge amendment 
of such defectes as yet remained in the same booke) named non, 
but seemed therby to condemne the whole. 

“He that praysed the booke in many things (as I did and as 
his eares might haue harde, if malice had not possessed his harte) 
did not condempne the whole, neyther could any indifferent 
person so iudge or thinke./. But why did I not then speacifie 
some faultes? I answer, wherto should it haue served; are 
the[y] not well knowen to many, w™ haue ben so longe tyme in 
contraversie, and so many godly & learned men called in questione 


3° 2 answer. 

313 Answer. 

32 The fyrst faulte. 
33 Answer. 
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about them? Or would not M* Nicolls therat haue sought firther 
matter of contention, rather then yealded to the truthe ? That 
w I then spake might suffice the wise. If any liste to contend, 
I answer with St. P., Nos talem consuetudine no habemus nec 
ecclesia dei./. 


The thride faulte yt he founde, was in respecte of the place 
where such things could not be redressed, & therefore not to be 
spoken of./. 


Thus M‘ Nicolls will teache others discreation, w hetherto 
he him selfe litle observed{?] If faults must not be spoken of 
nor redresse wished for, but in such places inly where reformacon 
is to be hadd, then what should a p'cher finde faulte with, and 
when, sithe so fewe places are found of redresse. Paule bade 
the Philippians beware of fauls prophetts, sayinge cavete 
canes, etc thoughe it was not in theire power to redresse 
or bridle them./. Is it not lawfull st Exon to p‘eache againste 
unpreachinge prelats, no residensaries, pluralities of benefices, 
Comendams, & unsatiable covetousnes in the clergie, though 
it be not the place to reforme these foule disorders? Is it not 
then as lawfull eu)y wheare to expound any of St. P. Epistles 
& to teache his doctrine, and to applie it accordinge to the tyme, 
and allso to shewe what things are amisse, & the meanes howe 
to amende them, y‘ when it shall please god to send reformacon, 
the peoples hartes may be better prepared to receave it 
thankefully, & moved more earnestly in the meane tyme to 
praye for it, wherof the church at this tyme hath greate neede, 
if men would see it ? 


%7As for his syllogisme proposed oppenly to be proved against 
mee and all others that would dispute with him, it sheweth 
rather what vaine opinion he hath conceaved of him selfe, then 
abilitie to prove that he promised, as will appeare in triall. His 
Syllogisme was this: What soever is sett downe by authoritie 
of y® Prince, not contrarie to the Word of God, is good, & ought 
to be observed but the booke of comon service is sett downe 
by the authoritie of the Prince, & containeth nothinge contrarie 


35 Answr. 
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to the Worde of god, Ergo it is to be observed and followed 
in all things./. 

The maior wherof is insufficient, his minor he will hardly 
prove. His conclusion then cannot followe. Howe and in what 
sorte, it had ben easie to shewe, if it moght haue pleased the 
Bishop to haue dealte rather by frendly conference, then in 
sorte as he hath done. Thus much for M* Nicolls slander and 
supposed faults. I saye no more, but wishe us all to be followers 
of St. Paule in doctrine and life, as he followed christe Jesus. 


38 Last his silogisme. 
3° Answr. 
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The Malayan Churches of London 
North Presbytery after Enemy 
Occupation 


By D. Ropnry HALson 


This brief account of the rehabilitation of our churches in 
Malaya during the fifteen months after Japanese occupation is 
drawn from personal recollections, aided by notes supplied by 
Revs. C. McIan Jack, R. L. Richards and Robert M. Greer, and 
from the Singapore Presbyterian Year Book and Malaya Field 
Committee minutes loaned by Rev. G. M. Nicol—to all these 
thanks are hereby accorded. 


ST. ANDREWS’, ORCHARD ROAD, SINGAPORE. 


The Japanese occupation of Malaya ended in August 1945 and 
allied troops landed at Singapore early in September. Most 
civilians, released from internment, were soon on the way home 
to recover from the privations of four years “in the bag,” and 
the history of our Church at Orchard Road for the next few 
months is largely a military one. Army headquarters in Singapore 
gave instructions to its padres to do all they could in their spare 
time to rehabilitate civilian churches. Rev. C. Mclan Jack, a 
Church of Scotland padre, was able to contact Rev. R. M. Greer 
(formerly our minister at Penang), Mr. H. R. Cheeseman, and 
other members of the little band who had with great faith and 
courage maintained the organisation of the Malaya Field 
Committee, and regular Presbyterian services and _ visitation 
during internment. Relics of their witness are the wooden 
cross and reading stand which were made and used in the 
internment camp, and are now on the communion table at 
Orchard Road. At the meeting referred to the Committee, 
before leaving for home, formally invited Padre Jack to take 
temporary charge of the Church and occupy the manse in 
Cavanagh Road. 

Padre Jack was confronted by a big task. The Church had 
been used by the Japanese as a store, and was stacked high 
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with oil, rice, clothing, matches and enormous quantities of 
soap; it was entirely without furniture, fans or lights, and very 
dirty. The adjoining Tomlinson Hall was in somewhat better 
condition, having been used as an office: accordingly the hall 
was first prepared for services, and by 23rd September, 1945, 
was opened for a Thanksgiving Service attended by about 55 
persons. A Bechstein grand piano had been obtained, and later 
served in the church until the organ came back into use. The 
first Communion Service was held on the following Sunday. 
The Hall was by this time also being used as a Church of Scotland 
Canteen, the first voluntary canteen to re-open. Padre Mac- 
Gillivray was in charge, and the canteen continued as a useful 
focal point for service and civilian members of the church 
(later under Padre G. G. Lloyd) until in December 1946 it was 
taken over by the ladies of the congregation. 

The restoration of the Church proceeded during September and 
October. The stores were cleared by Japanese prisoners of war, 
followed by gangs of Chinese coolies who washed and cleaned 
the building. Pews, pulpit and other church furniture were 
rescued from beneath the Church, whilst the lighting was re-wired 
by a small contingent of R.E.M.E. men under a sympathetic 
Glasgow sergeant. The organ was found to be fairly intact 
except that many pipes were missing and some of the action 
needed repair. Finally the building was painted inside and 
colour-washed outside, at a cost of about £220. All this work 
was done without any financial help from home; and by the 
time Padre Jack left at the end of January all the accounts had 
been paid out of the ordinary collections, which amounted to 
between {20 and £25 each Sunday. 

The Church was re-opened for both services on Remembrance 
Sunday, 11th November 1945, and at the evening service was 
re-dedicated by Rev. D. S. MacGillivray in the presence of a 
congregation of 70. Padre Jack officiated at the Communion 
Service which followed, assisted by Padre MacGillivray and 
Rev. Robert Gray (a colleague of Padre Jack who had helped 
in restoring the building) and by two former elders still present, 
Major J. Stables and Mr. A. L. Harrison. By the end of the 
year a regular congregation of between 50 and 70 was attending ; 
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the Board of Managers was reconstituted, a choir was formed 
under the leadership of Mr. Adam Heaton (in civilian life a 
member of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir) and Mr. Denis Williams 
was the pianist. 

When at the end of January Padre Jack proceeded home, he 
handed over to Rev. Stanley Mair, Senior Chaplain to the Forces 
for Singapore District, under whose leadership the church 
remained until June. During this period notable events included 
the admission of 14 members of the forces to full membership of 
the Church on 14th April, and the visit on 12th May of Major 
General L. H. Cox (General Officer Commanding Singapore 
District) who read the lesson at the morning service. Padre 
Mair had the assistance and co-operation from time to time of 
other ministers, including Rev. J. V. Ross, Chaplain to the 
Cameronians, Rev. A. J. Fraser, Senior Chaplain and later Rev. 
D. C. Henderson, C.F., who also acted as Interim Moderator 
prior to the call in February, 1947, to Rev. R. M. Greer. Our 
missionaries, Revs. A. Moore Anderson, and R. L. Richards, 
with Mr. J. Rhys Richardson, also gave regular help to the 
Church. In this period also broadcast services were re-started, 
a minister and the choir visiting the studio of the Malaya 
Broadcasting Corporation on one Sunday in five, in turn with 
other denominations. Before the end of 1946 the broadcast 
services were being relayed from the Church. 

In July, Mr. A. L. Harrison returned home, taking with him a 
list of the missing organ pipes for eventual replacement by the 
organ builders in England. In May a local firm had succeeded 
in effecting first aid which enabled some portion of the organ 
to be played. 

As 1946 wore on, civilians began to return to Singapore in 
greater numbers, until in June the Mauretania brought the 
largest contingent to date, including Rev. Robert M. Greer, who 
came out with the rather ambiguous title of Resident Minister 
for Malaya, to take over on behalf of the Home Church from 
Padre Mair. The Session was reconstituted in July, and by the 
end of 1946 most of the former office-bearers had returned, 
175 members were on the church roll and enough children were 
back to re-form the Sunday School. 
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ST. ANDREWS’, NORTHAM ROAD, PENANG. 


As Resident Minister for Malaya, Rev. R. M. Greer’s first duty 
was to minister to the church life in Singapore. In October, 1946, 
however, he paid a visit to the remaining three churches, holding 
a service and a congregational meeting, and reviewing the position 
in each place. The writer enjoyed the privilege of accompanying 
him on this trip. 

The attractive church in Penang was found to be only a shell. 
All furniture and fittings had been removed; the wooden floor 
had gone and the concrete foundation was littered with the 
ashes of fires, charred wood blocks, coconut husks and dead 
palm leaves. Not a tile of the raised floor of the choir remained 
unbroken, and the walls were chipped and disfigured. Services 
were being held at the Church of Scotland Leave Camp some 
miles away, conducted by Rev. T. W. Lambert, the chaplain 
in charge. 

Rev. R. M. Greer conducted a service at the house of one of 
the members on 7th October, assisted by Padre Lambert, and 
this was followed by a congregational meeting which (like similar 
meetings at the two other churches) re-appointed former members 
of the Board of Managers who had returned, and discussed the 
restoration of the church life. A feature of all three meetings 
was the keenness among the members to recover their 
congregational fellowship and hold regular church services. 
Most of them had returned to Malaya to find their homes bare 
and their businesses dis-organised, whilst their reduced numbers 
and the greatly increased cost of living, with the loss of financial 
help from former outstations, made it difficult to view the future 
of their churches with confidence. 





ST. ANDREW’S, IPOH, PERAK. 


The service (preceded by a baptism) and meeting at Ipoh were 
held on 10th October in the Anglican Church, at the invitation 
of Rev. J. Haytor. Our church here was undamaged but 
completely empty except for the pulpit, and the tablet in the 
porch recording the founding of the church in 1927 by Rev. G. 
M. Nicol. At the congregational meeting here, as at Penang, 
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the idea was discussed that these two churches might share a 
minister until they were able to regain their former position. 
It had been impossible to hold regular services in the early part 
of the year, but by the end of 1946 the church was partly furnished 
and in use, and regular fortnightly services were being conducted 
by Rev. F. J. Stewart, Chaplain to the Seaforth Highlanders. 





ST. ANDREW’S, KUALA LUMPUR, SELANGOR. 


The church at Kuala Lumpur suffered less than any of the 
others, having been used during the occupation by a Methodist 
Tamil congregation. Here the service on Sunday evening, 13th 
October, was attended by 50 persons. It was interrupted by the 
failure of the lighting during the sermon, the light being restored 
for the last hymn. No services’ chaplain had been regularly 
available to take services, but following this visit regular 
fortnightly services were arranged, taken in turn by Rev. R. M. 
Greer (this being the nearest church to Singapore, 250 miles 
away) and Mr. H. R. Cheeseman, Secretary to the Malaya 
Field Committee. 

Some repair was needed to the church building, and damage 
had been done to the organ, but the Board of Managers bravely 
spent most of their credit balance on these repairs and by the 
end of 1946 had their property in good repair and were taking 
steps to call a minister.t 


+ As far as is known the Records of all the Malayan Churches were lost, 
or are still untraced. No information as to Marriages or Baptisms was 
available to Rev. R. M. Greer, and the absence of any official information 
owing to the destruction of the Registry at Kuala Lumpur was a grave 
disadvantage. The Historical Society, who possessed the only known set 
of The Malayan Outlook (No. 67 of 1932 missing) sent it out to Singapore 
and are left with odd years and numbers. The gift of a new set and of the 
missing number will be an acquisition of the greatest importance, as enquiries 
come to the Society for Marriage and Baptismal entries. 

L. Wie 
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A Presbyterian View of Some 
Present Day Tasks 


for Free Church Historians 
By Rev. J. F. Marguis, B.A. 


Many tasks await modern Free Church historians, and the 
time is suitable for a thoroughgoing survey of the facts from 
which the situation of the Free Churches in the middle of the 
twentieth century has emerged. These tasks may be classified 
under four heads: the theological, the social, the ecclesiastical 
and the economic. 

THEOLOGICAL. : 

Mr. Maurice Reckitt in his Scott Holland lectures, ‘ From 
Maurice to Temple,” limits his concern “ solely with activities 
within the Church of England,” pleading ‘‘ that such movements 
(in other Churches) are of an importance which demands separate 
treatment, and that they require to be dealt with by one who 
knows them from the inside, as no member of another communion 
can claim to do.” Here is a challenge. Is it not possible to 
produce a comprehensive survey of recent theology from, say, 
the time of Dale of Birmingham to the present day? It might 
be entitled indeed “‘ From Dale to Farmer.’”’ It would require 
to be more philosophical than Mr. Reckitt attempts to be, and 
would naturally include an account, in detail one would hope, 
of the relation between the teaching of Free Church thinkers and 
Anglican and Continental theologians. For instance, by whom 
among Free Churchmen and in what way was the influence of 
“Lux Mundi” and of Schweitzer most clearly perceived ? 
SOCIAL. 

In the life of Society the parts are in movement and in contact 
with one another; and, since the Church is, under God, an 
evangelising agency, the contacts may encourage violent 
movement in the social structure, vibrations spreading very 
widely. None of our chief authorities have dealt with the life of 
the Free Churches in the community for about half a century. 
Stoughton’s supplementary volumes of Religion in England stop 
at 1850. Skeats and Miall’s History of the Free Churches in 
England goes to 1891, but of this the later part is Miall’s work ; 
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and, as a good parliamentarian, his history is more controversial 
than objective. Clark in his English Noncomformists (1913) 
nominally carries the story to 1902, but more by way of comment 
than statement of fact. Indeed, his comments show insights 
which will be valuable to any future historian; but his policy 
of “‘ naming no names ”’ makes the identifying of people referred 
to mere guesses. These are our main authorities on the history 
of the Free Churches at the end of the nineteenth and beginning 
of the twentieth centuries. There seems to be nothing to compare 
with Canon Lloyd’s The Church of England in the Twentieth 
Century. Thus we have many gaps to fill before a comprehensive 
picture of Free Church life can be seen. There is need for a study 
of the reigns of the “ pulpit kings”’—and of pulpiteers—what 
they said and how lasting was its effect. There was a time when 
co-operation among Noncomformists became a new vogue in 
which our Presbyterian leaders, Dykes, Elmslie, Monro Gibson 
and John Watson had such an influential role and which issued 
in the formation of the National Evangelical Council of Free 
Churches. What precisely was the part they played? How did 
Noncomformists of all kinds become “ Free Churchmen” and 
by what road have they been led to their present situation ? 
It was hinted that the Noncomformists were closely allied to the 
Liberal Party in politics. How did that come about and what 
effect did any political influence our Church leaders may have 
had affect their efforts to reach the unevangelised mass of English 
people ? These are a few of the questions with which we might 
expect Free Church historians to deal. These are questions, 
moreover, wider than denominational histories which are yet 
involved in them. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The growth of self-consciousness within the denominations and 
their inter-relations during the last half-century call for special 
study. For how has their consciousness of their divine mission 
been affected not only by contact with the society in which they 
live but by the study of the Truth by which they live, the 
Scriptures and all that pertains to them? The development of 
theological education tended to create a common standard 
among ministers. But when did Ministers’ Fraternals become 
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common, and to whom do we owe the breaking down of that 
peculiarly English quality of reticence and aloofness? Ecclesiastical 
organisation aroused increased interest as the denominations 
developed through the years; but what spiritual relations had 
ministers with their neighbours? Moreover, when local Free 
Church Councils came into being, what effects had they on 
Church life? Presbyterians had a part in this development 
which we only vaguely guess. It is their part, together with 
that of all Church leaders of all denominations that we would 
clearly see, as sparks of light against a dark background merging 
into the glorious light in the realisation of the possibilities of 
a Una Sancta. 

ECONOMIC. 

This is a heading which, so far as can be discovered, has not 
as yet received any attention at all. It does not seem to have 
occurred to anyone to remark on the spectacle of a number of 
voluntary societies almost wholly supported by voluntary 
contributions not merely supporting themselves for a very long 
period but proliferating in all directions. One would imagine 
that this could only have been possible during a period of 
commercial prosperity such as England is said to have enjoyed 
for most of the nineteenth century. But the full answer is not 
so simple. The prosperity of England from 1860 to 1910 was no 
steady upward movement. Though real wealth increased on the 
whole, there were years of depression and anxiety. Every 
movement of the economic situation must have had an effect on 
the material prosperity of the Free Churches, which ought to be 
plotted. We are instructed in the principles of Christian Giving 
under the best possible leadership ; but no full statistical account 
of the manner of our response, the generosity of various 
income groups, seems to have been attempted. Apart from the 
value to history of this knowledge, it would have a number of 
practical uses. It might even be possible to draw a hypothetical 
picture of the future of the Free Churches in this respect just 
as population statistics have been used to calculate the relative 
size of age-groups up to the end of the century. 

Here are some of the tasks which Free Church historians are 
called to undertake. We hope to receive review-copies of their 
books at length. 
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List of Presbyterian Registers deposited at the 


General Register Office, Somerset House* 


(Excluding Calvinistic Methodist and Foreign Protestant Churches). 
Continued from Vol. IX. No. 1. 


Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 





































and Presbyterian) 1717 


* (We are indebted to Mr. J. M. Koss, 


Births and Baptisms 


M.A., for this valuable 


G.R.O Date of and Description What Period 
No. Place Foundation of Entries therein extending over 
IDB: MAD FOWET: 20 ciesces iiscs — TE PGS. | 0ksissec,s. 1716-1785 
II Births and Baptisms 1785-1819 
TIE Burials. ..0ccc.cesseees 1786-1787 
150 Portland Street, Little, 1833 I Births and Baptisms 1825-1837 
Marylebone, formerly 
York Street Chapel, 
a ee ee 
156 Regent Square, former- 
ly the Caledonian 
Chapel, Cross Street, I Baptisms ............ 1822-1825 
Hatton Garden (Scotch II Births and Baptisms 1822-1840 
CORBION) «so sncksevaseccess 1822 III Births and Baptisms 1840-1855 
165 Somerset Street, Good- I Baptisms ............ 1756-1780 
man’s Fields ............ — pe eee 1783-1811 
POEUEDD: > suicesiccddsens 1783-1794 
ERE NS ccncsacchacceva 1749-1526 
166 Southwark,St.Thomas’s Inthe I Births and Baptisms 1723-1788 
cies iatassececsieuses 17th II Births and Baptisms 1785-1790 
Century III Births and Baptisms 1784-1833 
171 Stepney, St. Vincent 
Street, Mile End Old 
Town, formerly Broad 
Street, St. George’s in 
the East (Scotch I Births and Baptisms 1741-1824 
| ee 1823 ~=II Births and Baptisms 1824-1840 
179 Swallow Street, St. 
James’s, Westminster I Births and Baptisms 1750-1783 
(Scotch Church)......... 1709 ~=II Births and Baptisms 1783-—]840 
191 Wells Street, Oxford 
Street (Scotch Church) 1750 I Births and Baptisms 1753-1837 
MIDDLESEX. 
7 Enfield, Baker Street 
BOUIN kisicsecscscecssese 1662 I Births and Baptisms 1727-1837 
1l Hammersmith, George 
Yard Chapel, Broad- 
way, formerly White 
Horse Chapel (Inde- I Baptisms ............ 1758-1785 
pendent formerly II Births and Baptisms 1786-1812 
Presbyterian) ............ 1650 ILI Births and Baptisms 1813-1837 
26 Uxbridge(lnudependent 


1790-1836 


list.—Ed ) 
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Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 

















G.R.O. Date of | and Description 
No. Place Foundation of Entries therein 
NORFOLK 
SS. HaQtON esis ccciscececes. 1741 I Births and Baptisms 
BONNE, | cdvisdinsncacks 
27. King’s Lynn, Broad ET Baptieme 2.0.0.5... 
Street Chapel II Births and Baptisms 
(Independent formerly III Births and Baptisms 
Presbyterian) ............ 1801 IV Births and Baptisms 
V Births and Baptisms 
48 Norwich, the Octagon I Baptisms ............ 
CP ois vuscccvabscccvses 1690 II Baptisms ............ 
BEEEED Agcadcedesencees 
51 Palgrave, removed to I Births and Baptisms 
Diss in 1822 ............ 1697 BUEN kcidcccdseectce 
70 Yarmouth, the Old S TIS acesccsicces 
Meeting, Gaol Street... 1642 II Baptisms ............ 
ERE TOURED oscccaccccesass 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
33 Northampton, King 
NUS hes cetiicccescessveces 1827 By FD vasanceenictetaste 
4] 1 Alnwick, Sion Meeting ‘I Births and Baptisms 
House, formerly Bond- II Births and Baptisms 
i UEP osececdanscaccacsapasaas 1731 II Births and Baptisms 
and One Index ...... 
: NORTHUMBERLAND 
u 2 Alnwick, Ebenezer 
iJ Meeting House ......... 1816 I Births and Baptisms 
3 Alnwick,  Pottergate I Births and Baptisms 
Street (Scotch Church) 1758 Il Births and Baptisms 
5 Alnwick, originally 
called Clayport, but 
now Green Batt Meet- 
ing House (Scotch I Births and Baptisms 
2 eee 1758 II Births and Baptisms 
8A Belford (United 
Presbyterian) ............ 1793 I Baptisms ............ 
12 Berwick-upon-Tweed, I Baptisms ............ 
Golden Square (Scotch Marriages ............ 
CRBIGR) oo ccccccccscccccee 1771 I Births and Baptisms 
III Births and Baptisms 
12 Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
(Chapel Street) (United 
Presbyterian) ............ 1756 I (Baptisms ......... 
128 Berwick-upon- Tweed, 
Bankhill Chapel 
(United Presbyterian) 1835 { Baptisms 
ee : | Baptisms 
18 Haltwhistle ...... 1745 I Births and Baptisms 
Ce ee 








What Period 
extending over 


1803-1828 
1808-1834 
1754-1777 
1777-1786 
1788-1799 
1804-1818 
1822-1837 
1691-1836 
1785-1799 
1793-1837 
1761-1836 
1797-1836 
1706-1820 
1820-1836 
1800-1837 


1820-1837 


1762-1782 
1781-1820 


1820-1837 


1817-1831 
1760-1785 
1785-1836 


1785-1814 
1825-1838 


1820-1858 
1771-1785 
1782-1812 
1785-1834 
1834-1837 


1764-1858 ) 


1835-1838 
1785-1843 
1752-1837 
1837-1857 
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Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 





G.R.O. Date of and Description What Period 
No. Place Foundation of Entries therein extending over 
28 Newcastle-on- Tyne, 

St. James’s Chapel, 
Blackett Street, for- 
merly Silver Street 


32 
33 


40 


(Independent formerly 


Presbyterian) ............ 1746 I 

Newcastle - on - Tyne, 

HanoverSquareChapel 1672 I 

Newcastle - on - Tyne, 

Carlisle Street Chapel : 

(the Congregation 1758 

formerly worshipped or I 

in Sallyport) ............ 1759 ~=sdKI 

Newcastle - on - Tyne 

(Scotch Church)......... 1752 I 

Newcastle - on - Tyne 

(Scotch Church)......... 1802 I 

North Shields, the Low 

BORE Siéccvsccsconsshies - I 

North Shields (Scotch 

REELS Suschateonsnenstis 1783 I 

North Sunderland 

(Scotch Church)......... 1806 I 

Spittal I 

(United Presbyterian) 1751 II 

WE MNMOM sins a essscnesasese 1817 I 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

Mansfield, the Old I 

PINE. acéeviccntvacpncis 1735_—sidII 

Nottingham High I 

Pavement Chapel ...... -— II 
III 


OXFORDSHIRE More than 


Banbury, Great Meet- a 

ing, Horse Fair ......... century I 

Bloxam and Milton... — 

SHROPSHIRE 

Oldbury, Parish of I 

Hales-Owen ............ 1715 II 
III 
IV 

Vv 

Shrewsbury, High I 

SD chance bsacesssapouv ee 1691 

Wein, Noble Street .... 1715 1 





Births and Baptisms 


Births and Baptisms 


Baptisms ............ 
Births and Baptisms 


Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Baptisms 


re 
Births and Baptisms 


Baptisms 
BPRIIGINS no ccsceveees 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 


/ Births and Baptisms 


Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 


Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
TORGNEIENS - sesicaicesse 
Births and Baptisms 
Baptisms 





1746-1836 
1752-1837 


1759-1785 
1785-1837 


1758-1837 
1802-1837 
1756-1812 
1783-1813 


1797-1838 
1751-1785 \ 
1785-1853 
1817-1837 


1738-1781 
1738-1835 
1690-1723 
1723-1777 
1760-1827 
1828-1836 


1816-1837 
1789-1837 


1715-1745 
1759-1813 
1776-1799 
1800-1812 
1812-1837 
1692-1786 
1785-1837 
1755-1836 





G.R.O 
No. 


47 


16 


ce 
uw 


40 


48 


66 


46 











Date of 


Place 


Whitchurch 


SOMERSETSHIRE 
Ashwick 


Bath, Trim Street 
Chapel, formerly Frog 
Lane Chapel 


Bridgwater, Christ- 
churchhapel, Dampier 
DRUDGS  cctccvevivecécnascics 


Bristol, Lewin’s Mead. 
(The Burial Ground is 
in Brunswick Square.) 


Crewkerne, Hermitage 
Street 


Frome, Rook Lane 
(Presbyterian or 
Independent) ............ 
Ilminster, the Old 
POE be sisakesnenyssuse 


Shepton Mallet, Cowl 
Street Chapel............ 
South Petherton, the 
Old Meeting 


Oe eeeeeeeees 


Taunton, Mary Street 
CRA sas ccecscesncecsioss 


Wellington, the Lower 
Meeting (Independent 
formerly Presbyterian) 

Yeovil, Vicarage Street 
COIR sa svicapiepepnecsice 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
Sedgley, Coseley Old 
Meeting 


Seeereeererereeres 


1706 


17th 


1688 


1718 


1707 


1710 


1696 


1688 


1646 


1730 
1704 


10 





- 


‘ 


Number of Register 


Books Deposited, 


and Description 
Foundation of Entries therein 


Il Baptisms 


I 
If 


I 


I 


— 


I 
[ 


I 
I 


Century III 


IV 
Vv 


Vv 


II Burials 


I 


I 
Il 


I 


— 


— 


— 


I 


ms 


I 
I 


_ 


II 
Ill 


I 


_— me 


_— 


_— 


Baptisms 


Burials 


Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 

Baptisms 
| Peres 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


Births and Baptisms 
Burials 

Baptisms 
Baptisms 
Burials 

SED cccdscedcnsseen 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


Baptisms and Burials 


Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
BIND ccnssccactessce 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 

Baptisms 


Births and Baptisms 
ERORMNED: . csccsccanacacen 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


Births and Baptisms 
Burials 
Births and Baptisms 
Deaths 


Baptisms 
Burials 





What Period 
extending over 


1708-1724 
1743-1823 
1746-1777 


1761-1781 
1785-1837 
1796-1835 
1719-1753 
1753-1779 
1785-1789 
1789-1816 
1809-1837 
1819-1837 


1755-1837 
1833-1835 
1718-1840 
1759-1797 
1768-1820 
1820-1837 
1785-1836 
1834 


1793-1836 


1831-1836 
1718-1785 
1785-1837 
1786-1837 
1757-1792 
1793-1835 
1802-1837 
1694-1725 
1747-1770 
1786-1837 
1821-1829 
1747-1817 
1797-1813 
1813-1837 
1813-1837 


1786-1837 
1812-1837 
1833- 

1833-1836 


1779-1837 
1804-1837 
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20 


29 


34 


G.R.O Date of 
No. Place 
71 Wolverhampton, the 
Snow Hill Chapel ...... 1700 


Wolverhampton, John 
Street Chapel............ 


SUFFOLK 
Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Church Gate Street 
1689 
Framlingham, 


Meeting House 1717 


Old 


Haverhill, the 


Meeting House 1707 


Ipswich, the Old Meet- 
ing House, 
Nicholas Street ......... 
SUSSEX 
Battle, 
Meeting 
Chichester 


the 


WARWICKSHIRE 
Alcester, Old Chapel... 1721 
Alcester, Old Chapel... 1721 
Atherstone, Old 
Meeting 
Birmingham, 
Meeting House 
(Presbyterian 
Unitarian) 


the Great 
Smithford 


Coventry, 
Meeting, 

Street 
Kenilworth............... 
Tamworth, Cole Hill... 


Warwick, High Street 1660 


WESTMORLAND 
Kendal 


Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 


and Description 
Foundation of Entries therein 


I 


_ 


—_ 


III 


_ 


I 


~— 


II 
II! 


— 
— 


ae 
—— 


— 


I 


— 


I 
II 
III 
IV 
Vv 
VI 


_ ee ee et 


ee 


Births and Baptisms 


Births and Baptisms 


Births and Baptisnis 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 

Baptisms 
Burials 

Births and Baptisms 
Baptisms 


ee eeeweeeeee 


Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 


Burials 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 


Births, Baptisms 

OG TIGRIS ..0.02505002 
pO eee eee 
Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 
Burials 
Burials 
Burials 


Baptisms 
a ee 


Births and Baptisms 


Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 


What Period 
extending over 


1830-1838 
1726-1815 





1689-1786 
1785-1806 
1807-1836 
1752-1785 
1796-1828 
1785-1837 
1792-1836 
1709-1783 
1790-1814 
1783-1821 
1821-1839 


1738-1774 
1776-1837 


1769 - 1836 
1791-1793 
1783-1802 
1730-1837 


1774-1836 
1749-1773 


1765-1794 
1774-1836 
1811-1838 
1784-1801 
1796-1807 
1807-1847 
1847-1858 


1777-1819 
1821-1837 
1819-1832 
1695-1705 
1704-1837 
1822-1836 
1790-1837 


1687-1789 
1789-1838 
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Number of Register 


Books Deposited, 











G.R.O. Date of and Description 
No. Place Foundation of Entries therein 
WILTSHIRE 
RB): ROCIO ce sincssasaceseacs 1670 I Births and Baptisms 
TE bsicdccexasedess 
47 New Sarum, Salt Lake 1610 I Births and Baptisms 
59 Trowbridge, Silver BE ics sccccesh 
MNOS ocecccdcicscvesvnceys 1702 SR Sieh eiGuecses 
65 Warminster, Old 
Meeting House ......... — I Births and Baptisms 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
2 Bewdley, High Street 1696 I Births and Baptisms 
EIDE soxnisecesecnccs 
10 Cradley, Park Lane I Births and Baptisms 
RMON ssisisnccsixsctoncess 1796 ~—=II Births and Baptisms 
BION Svekabascinaies 
13. Dudley, Wolverhamp- E Baptisms: ....ccccvcs 
tek SHIRE wscivccssd cases 1704 II Births and Baptisms 
Le, Mee 
17. Evesham, Oat Street... 1720 I Births and Baptisms 
ERNIE. | éevincencgasave 
20 Kidderminster, New 
Meeting House ......... 1782 I Births and Baptisms 
YORKSHIRE 
39 Bradford, formerly 5 Ee ase 
Toad Lane Chapel...... 1700 II Baptisms ............ 
III Baptisms and 
Burials 
100 ~=Elland, Southgate 
Chapel, or Southend E Binptietig.  ......00660. 
CEs sicccascccsacesssess 1740 TRUE. si vendescessves 
132 Halifax, North Gate I Births and Baptisms 
End Chapel ............ 1709 II Baptisms ............ 
BRO: | cicéacccéccunes 
179 Hull, (Kingston-upon), E BRS sci dcccseccs 
Bowl Alley Lane ...... 1640 II Births and Baptisms 
III Births and Baptisms 
213 + Kirkburton, Lydgate RE ROEE® i. s scnccesses 
Chapel (English TROT. cis cs cccscsccess 
Presbyterian) ............ _— 
227 += Leeds, Hill Mill Chapel 1672 I Births and Baptisms 
DOME cccsccscvscsess 
II Baptisms ............ 
III Births and Baptisms 
eee 
IV Births and Baptisms 
TIED acctvcccscccscs 
275 New Malton ............ 1715 2. ar 
II Births and Baptisms 
Bariale .ccesccccesseee 











What Period 
extending over 


1781-1836 
1792-1837 
1723-1785 
1757-1837 
1782-1837 


1762-1836 


1744-1823 
1812-1815 
1789-1817 
1818-1837 
1761-1826 
1743-1772 
1775-1837 
1831-1835 
1778-1837 
1822-1836 


1783-1836 


1730-1756 
1753-1767 


1768-1837 


1741-1816 
1777-1813 
1747-1817 
1812-1837 
1812-1837 
1705-1755 
1750-1824 
1828-1835 
1743-1840 
1700-1840 


1650-1716 
1693-1716 
1720-1729 
1730-1797 
1754-1809 
1773-1837 
1808-1837 
1770-1774 
1773-1837 
1778-1836 




































314 


323 


330 
342 


368 
396 
405 
406 


419 


94 


to 
or 


15 


G.R.O. 
No. 


Date of 
Place 
Rotherham. .........5000. 1706 
Scarborough, the Old 
Meeting House 
(Presbyterian or 
Independent) ............ 1703 
Prior to 
SNE cen sckchedusepasacess 1807 
Sheffield, Upper Chapel 
Norfolk Street ......... 1681 
Stannington ............ 1742 
Wakefield, West Gate 
RID inciccscsnsedeseeses 1751 
Whitby, Cliff Lane 
PR csdacenighisrainsssss 1790 
Whitby, Flowergate... 1695 
York, St. Saviour’s 
SD ia Sarda caneuweadseredce 1692 
WALES 
BRECON 
Llanfanfawr, Troe- 
drichiwdale............... 1670 
Lianwortyd, Gel-y-nos 1690 
DENBIGH 
Wrexham, Chester 
er er 1659 
FLINT 
Newmarket, the Old 
Chapel (Presbyterian 
or Independent) ...... 1701 
GLAMORGAN 


Gellionnen, Parish of 
Llangyfelach 


seeeeeeeeeee 
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Foundation of Entrics therein 


Number of Register 


Books Deposited, 
and Description 





I Births and Baptisms 
II_ Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


I Baptisms 
Marriages 
II Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 
I Baptisms 
II Baptisms 
Burials 

Burials 

Burials 

YC secasdiccass 
[ Births and Baptisms 
ee errr 
I Births and Baptisms 
Il Burials 


— 


Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
Marriages 
BN nescakaaseuwecs 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


_ 


— 


_ 


Baptisms 
II Births and Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
II Births and Baptisms 


_ 


— 


Baptisms 
Births and Baptisms 
MEME ssdeciisinieies 
Births and Baptisms 
Burials 


= 
— 


II 


— 


_ 


Births and Baptisms 


I Births and Baptisms 
II Births and Baptisms 


Whal Period 
extending over 


1748-1785 
1786-1816 
1816-1836 
1819-1825 


1703-1725 
1705-1720 
1725-1837 


1797-1836 
1681-1744 
1745-1837 
1784-1795 
1812-1829 
1829-1836 
1759-1787 
1718-1837 
1718-1777 
1761-1837 
1785-1835 


1790-1837 


and > 1695-1832 


1721-1836 
1794-1837 


1804-1837 
1813-1837 
1800-1837 
1804-1823 


1713-1719 
1743-1814 
1746-1814 
1814-1837 
1814-1837 


1796-1837 


1767-1814 
1785-1798 
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Number of Register 
Books Deposited, 
G.R.O. Date of | and Description What Period 
No. Place Foundation of Entries therein extending over 





26 = =Merthyr Tydvil, Twyn- 


GEDGEYE occoccccccccocsees 1821 I Births and Baptisms 1804-1836 
28 Merthyr Tydvil, I Births, Baptisms 
YNYSBOMN ....ccsreccserees 1749 and Burials ......... 1786-1837 
47 Swansea, High Street 1 Births and Baptisms 1766-1837 
CHADEE. ..occccsccscocsesene 1699 II Births and Baptisms 1786 
WEED cescstsctdncece 1814-1836 
MERIONETH 


41 Lianuwchyllyn, Ebene- 
zer, or the Old Chapel 
(Independent or 
Presbyterian) ............ 1740 I Births and Baptisms 1814-1837 


RADNOR 
1 Glasbyry and Llan- 
dovally, Brecon, Mae- 1687 
syronnen and Brechfa 1787 I Births and Baptisms 1801-1837 


Searches in the General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C., may be 
made at the fee of ls. per volume by anyone who attends at the Registry 
personally between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., Monday to Friday. If postal 
application is made the Search Fee is 2s. 6d. per volume. Certified copies 
of entries from the authenticated Registers are supplied at a further fee 
of 2s. 7d. Particulars of those Registers not fully authenticated are 
available at the Registry. 


(Ep1Tor.) 
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Presbyteriana. 


Extract from : 


“Le Génie Anglois, ou Histoire Abrégée des Révolutions 
Fréquentes de la Grande-Bretagne ; Par un Esprit desintéressé.” 
Dublin, 1723. 


“DU CLERGE.” 

After an accurate description of the clergy of the Church of 
England, the account proceeds (p. 17)— 

“D. Quelle est la secte la plus considerable d’Angleterre ? 
R. C’est la Presbiteriéne (sic). 

D. Qu’appellez-vous Presbitériers ? 

R. Ceux qui n’admettent ni Evéques ni Cérémonies 
superstitienses, & qui s’en tiennent a la Discipline Ecclésiastique 
la plus aprochante de celle du Nouveau Testament. 

D. Quelles sont les autres Sectes ? 

R. Celle des Indépendars, des Anabaptistes, des Quakers 
ou Trembleurs; auxquels on doit ajotiter les Sociniers & les 
Piladelphiers (sic): sans conter les Catholiques Romains, 
qu’on y laisse vivre en repos, pourva qu’ils se tiennent dans 
l’Obéissance.”’ 

The book does not profess to take any account of Scotland, 
and it is therefore interesting to have this statement by a careful 
observer from France that as late as 1723 the Presbyterians 
were the most considerable sect in England outside the 
established Church. 

It is also interesting to compare the above definition with 
that in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary (1765). 

“‘ PRESBYTERIAN, adj... . Consisting of Elders ; a term for 

a modern form of ecclesiastical government. 

PRESBYTERIAN, ”.S. ... An abettor of presbytery or calvinistical 

discipline.” 

The illustrative quotations are from Samuel Butler, King 
Charles, Cleaveland, and Dean Swift. It is obvious that 
Johnson derived his knowledge of Presbyterianism, not from 
the now dwindling Presbyterians of his own day, but from the 
literature of the seventeenth century. J. M. R. 
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Reviews. 


As all his students at Westminster College, Cambridge, quickly 
came to appreciate, Principal W. A. L. Elmslie has always been 
more than just an expounder of the Old Testament simplicities. 
For him its message has always been seen in its proper relation 
both to the New Testament and to the needs of our time, and 
in his book How Came Our Faith (Cambridge University Press, 
21s.) Dr. Elmslie brings to bear the eternally valid insights of 
the Old Testament on modern civilisation. It is neither a 
political history of Israel, nor a guide to Hebrew archaeology, 
but a study of the religion of Israel and its significance for the 
modern world. 


Dr. Elmslie has tackled the exceedingly difficult task of 
blending the academic and the popular in the style which has 
made him a popular broadcaster. Occasionally his shrewd 
summing-up is a little disconcerting when we are absorbed in 
the matter in which he has engaged our interest, e.g., ‘‘ what 
was wrong with the Canaanites religiously was that they had a 
squint, and did not understand why facts were hard to focus.” 
The freshness of this approach lights up through his ability to 
find apt illustrations, occasionally given us in really generous 
profusion, as for instance in the passage where Dr. Elmslie has 
been describing the ages when the Bible was neglected—‘‘ The 
full spiritual significance of in Israel’s history and in the lives of 
the great Prophets was buried under glaciers of allegory and 
neglect. A cold bewildering fog lay upon the waters, & the 
good ship Interpretation could not speed upon its way. Or, 
better, one might say the gold of the Bible had been stored 
safely in the vaults of the Church, but the treasure remained 
for the most part a frozen asset.”” And from time to time the 
author’s insight is revealed in such truths as— ‘ Adequate 
regard was not being paid to the final principle that the Church 
is the servant of Truth, not Truth the slave of the Church.” 


The whole work is really an exposition of A. B. Davidson’s 
dictum; ‘‘ The effort of this age is to get behind the Greek 
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influences and to present Christianity as the Semitic mind 
presented and left it.’’ Dr. Elmslie believes that to understand 
the Prophets and how they made their faith convincing opens 
the direct road to the apprehension of Christ Himself. His own 
conviction carries us with him in his expositions of the major 
Prophets—Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Amos, Hosea, I Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and II Isaiah, and their relevance for our day. Part I 
on The Old Testament Today is most helpful introductory 
material and anyone who is troubled by Fundamentalism should 
read the chapter on The Bible as Sacred Scripture. The 400 
pages are most rewarding to student and layman alike, and many 
will be grateful that Professor Elmslie is in the goodly succession 
of Old Testament teachers at Westminster College like John 
Skinner and Dr. Elmslie’s own father, men who themselves have 
been something of prophets with their passion for making real 
the truths of God in the lives of men. 
J. T. GILLEsptE. 


Ablaze yet not Consumed. D. Johnston Martin, B.A., B.Sc., 
Ph.D., Lutterworth Press. 8. 6d. 

This useful book by the Minister of St. George’s, Darlington, 
may be commended to readers by quoting from Professor 
Whitehorn’s Foreward: ‘“‘ Because Dr. Martin sought by these 
lectures to fulfil the teaching office of his ministry . . . he has 
been able to give to many readers . . . the benefit of a readable 
introduction to the principles and history of Presbyterianism. 
He is concerned to show that essential Presbyterianism is a 
consistent working out of the main principles of the Reformation, 
which was itself harmonious with the doctrine and practice of 
the early generations of the Christian Church. Making high but 
not exclusive claims for the Presbyterian heritage, he judiciously 
advocates a true catholicity.”’ 

The book is illustrated by good reproductions of portraits of 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and Knox; and the biographical 
narratives of these leaders are interestingly related to the more 
general discussion, and to the reflective summary in the last 
chapter. On p. 184, “the word of the Sacraments” should 
read “the Word and the Sacraments,” 
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Dr. Williams and his Library. S. K. Jones. Heffer. 2s. 

This is the inaugural lecture of the recently established ‘‘Friends 
of Dr. Williams’s Library,” appropriately delivered by the 
Librarian who presided from 1925 to 1947 and whose father was 
Librarian from 1886. It gives an admirable account of Dr. 
Bates, whose Library was bought by Dr. Williams, and added 
to by him, as of the Founder himself. The diverse provisions 
of Dr. Williams’ will are set forth (including the re-publication 
for two thousand years of his booklet on “‘ The Vanity of Childhood 
and Youth ’’—now happily allowed by the Charity Commissioners 
to lapse !) ; with the good work of his Trustees in carrying out 
the bequest for the Library, to be a building ‘“‘not pompous or 
too large.” Its original home was in Red Cross Street, Cripplegate, 
where it was built in 1729. In 1863 it moved to a house in Queen 
Square, and thus was a neighbour of the English Presbyterian 
College ; in 1873 to Grafton Street, Bloomsbury ; and in 1890 
to the present building in Gordon Square, which had been built 
in 1848 as University Hall, a students’ residence for University 
College. 

The importance of Dr. Williams’s Library is two-fold. The 
original collections were added to by many acquisitions of books, 
pamphlets and manuscripts during the eighteen century, when 
the Library was ‘‘ the headquarters of the Three Denominations 
and the Dissenting Deputies.” For historical research these 
remain invaluable; and the policy of purchase accelerated in 
the past fifty years has made the Library a storehouse of 
up-to-date literature available for reading and borrowers. The 
policy promulgated by the Library Committee in 1838 still 
stands: “ They are of the opinion that, while theology should 
always occupy the principal place, every other branch of know- 
ledge should in succession engage the attention of the Committee, 
so as to bring it down to the present state of advancement.” 
Letters to William Dewsbury and Others. Editor, Henry J. 
Cadbury. Supplement No. 22 to the Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society. 5s. 

This collection of thirty-three letters, mostly to and from a 
notable Yorkshire Quaker, from about 1650 onwards, has been 
examined, transcribed and edited as the result of an interesting 
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piece of research in the Record Room of the Friends’ Meeting 
House in York, as Mr. Cadbury’s introduction shows. The 
letters themselves are friendly and familiar; and the notes on 
the writers and people mentioned add considerably to their 
interest. Some of the letters are to or from friends in prison. 
James Parnell writes from Colchester Castle, ‘‘ Our tender sister 
Martha Simmondes is heare in Bondes in the Towne prison. ... . 
Shee was moved to walke in sack cloth barefoote with her hayre 
sprred & ashes upon her head, in the Toune, in the frosty weather, 
to the astonishment of many.’’—(Letter XVIII). A personal 
and pastoral concern for one another shines in them all. ‘“ My 
deare love is with the, I need not say much, I know thou canst 
feell me closely united unto thee in the unseprable unione.”— 
(Letter XXVI). Of James Nayler, who was repentant for 
scandal with which he had been concerned, a visitor to him in 
imprisonment in London writes: ‘“ He said he had rather suffer 
more than could be exprest then any of the people of God should 
suffer by him. He said they were gotten into the renting, tearing, 
exalted spiritt and into pryd.” These were the people of whom 
another Friend said, “‘ Those filthy beasts that came from Wayles 
and the rest is very frontoward in sturing up the rude multitude.” 
—(Letter VIII). But there was trouble from outside also. 
“ Att the meetinge about Wellingborow there came in a Ranter, 
the most wickedest one that ever he meet with, he leaped on 
him, and threw him against the wall, and stopt his mouth with 
a napkin.” This Ranter came next day to Olney “ with a sword 
about him,” but was ejected. ‘“‘ Afterward there came a 
Brownist thither and an Independent, as they are called, and 
they did oppose the truth but the Lord did confound them.”’— 
(Letter VI). It is interesting to read a letter by the notorious 
Titus Oates giving “‘ testimonie concerning Wm.: Dewsbury,” 
that he is “a Quaker whom you would do well to discharge. 
He is noe Jesuite nor like one.’”’—(Letter XXXII). 

As Mr. Cadbury writes, these letters ‘‘ give us insight not only 
into the preaching and suffering of the Friends, but into their 
warm inner fellowship. They have the authentic flavour of the 
dawn of a new enthusiasm.” 


Elizabeth, Captive Princess. Margaret Irwin. Chatto and 
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Windus. 10s. 6d. 

Miss Irwin follows up well her study of Elizabeth’s girlhood, 
“ Young Bess,” in this description of her fortunes on the death 
of Edward VI, and, after Dudley’s attempt to put Jane Grey on 
the throne, during the reign of Mary. The character drawing 
and reconstruction of the persons and intrigues of the time are 
imaginatively good and historically based. A girl of twenty 
who could keep her head in those times was learning to be Queen 
of England, or rather, in her own words, to ‘‘ have the heart 
and stomach of a king, and of a king of England too.” Elizabeth, 
as Dr. Carnegie Simpson said, ‘“‘ was a Tudor first, whether or 
not she was a christian afterwards.” Ecclesiastics and theologians 
need to be reminded of the contemporary humanities and politics 
of Tudor England if they are to keep Catholic and Protestant, 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian, in true perspective; and 
historical romance helps to give the reminder. The two portraits 
which Miss Irwin calls “‘ Elizabeth, Pagan”’ and “ Elizabeth, 
Puritan,” are most revealing. 

R. D. WHITEHORN. 


Working His Purpose Out. The history of the English 
Presbyterian Mission, 1847-1947, by the Rev. Edward Band, M.A. 
Bound in one volume. 2ls. 

Mr. Band has laid us all under a heavy debt of gratitude for 
this singularly fine piece of work. Labour of love though it 
must have been, the task involved in planning, compiling and 
writing a volume on a scale commensurate with the importance 
of the subject must have been very considerable, even for an 
author with first-hand knowledge and experience. Originally 
issued in five parts, I The Pioneer Period, II The Formation of 
the Formosan Church, III and IV The Mission of the Church 
in China, V India, Malaya and the Home Base, this work gives 
a vivid and valuable conspectus of English Presbyterian Foreign 
Missions from the days of William Chalmers Burns to the 
Centenary Celebrations of 1947. In his Introduction, the author 
states boldly ‘‘ We believe history is the arena in which God is 
working out His purpose for all mankind,” and this forms the 
backbone of his thesis. 
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The canvas he paints is a large one and glows with colour. 
The bright crimson of martyrdom, the gleaming gold of success, 
the darker and sombre tints of self-denial and hope deferred, 
but the author shows himself worthy of his task. Close on 
600 pages, this bound volume is well furnished with copious 
photographs of places and people, with indexes and also with 
maps of the different fields which are of great assistance. 

When, consequent on the death of the Rev. T. W. Douglas 
James, M.A., in the tragic disaster at the Church House, Mr. 
Band undertook this task, it became abundantly clear that he 
was fully equal to the work and equipped in every way to be the 
chronicler of this hundred year’s war against ignorance, vice 
and cruelty. 

Gloriously disproportionate to the size of our Church has been 
its share in Foreign Missions and, from the very first, the little 
English Presbyterian Church has been in the van of missionary 
work. 

I well remember in my grandfather’s church the large number 
of foreign missionaries with whom I was intimate and it was 
only in later life that I realised how great they were—men like 
Dr. Maxwell and Dr. Gauld, how heroic was their stature as 
the Far East knew them! And Robert Wales and Bernard 
Paton, how clearly do they stand out among the pictures of 
the later days! So I find it difficult to review this big book, 
for sheer pleasure in reading it. 

Mr. Band takes a wide view of his subject and shows it in 
the proper historical perspective. My only criticism is that for 
reasons of commendable modesty he makes too little of his own 
share in what is a memorable scene in the life of China and 
Formosa and ‘soft pedals’ the part he played as Principal of 
the Middle High School in Tainan when it came to the final 
stand against the Japanese authorities. Is there, by the way 
anything more dramatic in the history of Foreign Missions than 
that tragic period when the moment came to hand over to the 
infant Formosan Church the schools, hospitals and countless 
activities of the European Missionaries. And how marvellously 
the trust was justified in after days. Mr. Band has heroes of 
his own and tells, with reticence and simplicity, some striking 
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anecdotes of their doings and sayings. Who can forget the 
Classic reply of the William Chalmers Burns to the Foreign 
Missions Convener when asked how soon he could be ready to 
sail for China. ‘“‘ To-morrow” was his instant response. Or 
Dr. Barclay, when pelted with filth from a local dung-hill by a 
riotous mob, calmly wiping his face and saying, ‘‘ You should 
not have wasted that manure. You will want it for next 
years’ crops.” 

The standard book for future students of social, political and 
cultural development in the Far East, this book is assured of 
a warm and appreciative welcome from all who have at heart 
the interests of Foreign Missions in .their threefold campaign 
against the Powers of Evil. We are proud of the evangelism, 
the medical aid, the education by which we have been, and 
still are, enabled to share in the struggle. 

K. M. B. 


The Presbyterian Service Book. Publications Committee. 
12s. 6d. (The Book Room, 134, George Street.) 

This book contains beautiful forms of devotion; it is well 
printed, in good type, but the thin paper makes it somewhat 
difficult to use. 

The book is permissive in character, but the phrase “ The 
Minister shall say’ occurs in rather erratic manner. It is of 
course rightly used in some places, e.g. certain parts of the 
Ordination Service; but it is curious to find it used for an 
accessory part of the service for the Lord’s Supper (p. 54), yet 
not for the essential words accompanying the action (p. 57). 
An unfortunate misprint in the Book of Order has been faithfully 
reproduced (“the Head of this Church”) on p. 141, but corrected 
on p. 154. 

Our point of view is, however, historical, and from that aspect 
the Directory might well have been further revised. The Service 
Book still retains the word “ Confirmation,’’ adopted by the 
astute method of simply reversing its Scriptural and ecclesiastical 
meaning. The churches were confirmed by the apostles; the 
candidates are confirmed by the bishop; here the young person 
confirms his vows. It retains also the old (really pagan) idea 
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that a woman is necessarily the property of some one, by the 
question “ Who gives this woman to be married?” (p. 84). 

From the historical point of view, the Lord’s Supper is 
naturally of interest. Here the heresy of confounding the 
sacrament with the elements tinges the service. Mere material 
things are sacred; the elements are placed on a “ Holy Table ” 
(p. 50), and the unused bread and wine are to be removed “ the 
congregation standing” (p. 59). (A similar tendency is shown 
by the direction that the minister places his hand on the 
foundation stone,—as he would on the head of an ordinand 
(p. 268) ). Again, a private celebration of the sacrament may 
be without any act of consecration, the reserved elements being 
brought by the minister (p. 77). 

In smaller ways also, such as the calendar of the lectionary, 
the title “‘ Holy Communion ” instead of “ Lord’s Supper” as 
the page heading, and other details, there is evidence of a rather 
facile imitativeness of traditions alien to historic Presbyterianism. 
As to whether this be a gain or not, opinions may justifiably 
differ. 

S. W.C. 


Puritan Architecture, by Martin S. Briggs. (Lutterworth 
Press, 1946). 


The object of this book is to point out that there is a definite 
Puritan style of architecture on which the Free Churches can 
profitably base their church building in the future. The first 
part of the book describes the Puritan tradition in English 
architecture, the second part discusses how that tradition can 
best be expressed in buildings suited to modern noncomformist 
worship. It is with the first part that this Journal is chiefly 
concerned. 


Unfortunately, as the author himself recognises, this is a much 
neglected field of history. The buildings erected by Free 
Churchmen “have been almost entirely ignored by writers on 
architecture. Their Churches, numerous enough and sometimes 
well built, are apparently regarded by critics as of no account.” 
The lack of previous writing on the subject no doubt explains 
why Mr. Briggs has not been able to give more than a general 
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sketch of early Puritan architecture ; yet brief as his outline is, 
it is of the greatest interest and value. 


Very few separatist meeting-houses seem to have been built 
before 1689 (none of course Presbyterian). The general style 
seems to have consisted of a plain rectangular building with a 
pulpit half way along one of the Jong sides and a gallery round 
the other three. This style continued after the Toleration Act, 
except perhaps that the numerous Dissenting meeting-houses 
erected in this period (2,418 buildings were registered for worship 
by Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists between 1689 and 
1701) tend to show a greater elegance in the design of pillars, 
pulpits, and other woodwork, though from the outside the 
buildings often continued to look just like very plain houses 
without chimneys or parapets. Among the excellent illustrations 
are photographs or drawings of the following Presbyterian 
Churches :— 


Ashton Upthorpe (or as we say, Aston Tyrrold, built 1728). 

Friar Street, Ipswich, built 1700 (now Unitarian). 

Churchgate Street, Bury St. Edmunds, built 1721 (now 
Unitarian). 

Underbank, Stannington, near Sheffield, built 1742 (now 
Unitarian). 

By the early nineteenth century (we are not told when the 
change took place) the position of the pulpit had shifted to the 
middle of the end wall, and later still the architectural style 
became Gothic, although the position of gallery and pulpit 
remained unchanged. Mr. Briggs says that Gothic “ seems first 
to have infected Nonconformity early in Queen Victoria’s reign,” 
but Regent Square was erected in 1827. Anyway, it was not 
until late in the century that Nonconformists began to build 
churches that were Gothic in structure as well as in decoration, 
i.e. with nave, aisles, transepts, and chancel; such buildings 
“are in no sense an expression of the spirit of Protestant 
Nonconformity.”” ‘‘ Alone among the English Nonconformist 
bodies, the Quakers have remained impervious to the seductive 
blandishments of Gothic, and have maintained their architectural 
integrity. ... We have much to learn from their buildings.” 











(The reviewer would here interpose that the fully cruciform 
Gothic church is rare in English Presbyterianism.) 

The history concludes with a description of some simpler 
churches of the present century, pointing the way to a recovered 
sense of Puritan architecture in the future. 

It is much to be hoped that Mr. Briggs or someone else will 
follow this book up with a really systematic history of 
nonconformist church architecture in England—and Wales too, 
for that matter—with special attention to such points as the 
position of pulpit, communion table, font, precentor’s desk, and 
organ. Any such study would need to take account of Scottish 
influence. It is the belief of the present reviewer that the 
seventeenth century style of English Puritan church must have 
been imitated from Scotland, where the rectangular galleried 
church with pulpit on the side wall and long communion table 
down the middle had established itself early in the century as 
the normal type of country church. Scotland was looked to as 
a model for Reformed doctrine, discipline, and worship: why 
not for design of churches also? But here also we are in a field 
on which practically nothing has been written. 

J. M. R. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be Tue PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall ‘be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
seven shillings and sixpence. Payment of three guineas 
constitutes the donor a Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for 
a Society or Institution shall be five guineas. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and History Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 
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